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IN OUR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS Of electrical experience, that is something Ele 
It | 
we have never been asked to measure, which, when we come to think of it, is a little surprising. See 
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For every day we are called upon to supply equipment for measuring, generating or utilising electrical energy. fers 
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about them which is beyond all measure. That’s what we were hinting at when we referred to 





When it comes to electrical equipment ... you’ve got to hand it to 
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Electricus) is actually a fish. It gives a greater shock than any cImMitED tha 

of the other fishes endowed with electric power, Its electric = srageps OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS * ALTERNATORS of : 
organs are situated on the back of the tail and along the GENERATORS * SWITCHGEAR ° B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS * CABLES wel 

base and sides of the anal fin They are capable of giving shocks INSTRUMENTS . LAMPS . LIGHTING EQUIPMENT . BATTERIES Mr 
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THE WOLF AT THE DOOR 


FTER a few months of relative calm the public has had 
two sharp reminders that the wolf of industrial dispute 
is still at the door. The first was the entirely foolish 
strike of footplate men in the Western Region. And 

then came the long, loud howl from Margate, where the 
Electrical Trades Union has been having its annual meeting. 
It is not so long since this Communist-led union ended its 
guerilla warfare against employers. Now the general secretary, 
Mr. Walter Stevens, has made it plain that it is only a matter 
of time before war is declared again. The tone of the con- 
ference was wholeheartedly militant and such ideas as 
arbitration and the reformation of wage-structure were swept 
off the platform into oblivion. Mr. Stevens was quite explicit. 
The priority job of the union’s executive, he said, is now to 
initiate wages applications in all industries where prembers of 
the ETU are involved. “We do not intend to fritter away 
good wages-negotiating time chasing wage-structure moon- 
beams. Wages structures are very important but in my view 
take second place to the main wage claims.” These observa- 
tions were aimed particularly at the Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Unions, which at the moment seems 
more likely to adopt the Amalgamated Engineering Union’s 
Suggestion and demand a new wages structure than to ask 
outright for a wage increase. Mr. Stevens knows very well 
thawstraight demands will get straight refusals and the prospect 
of a series of strikes seems to please him well. The delegates 
were obviously at one with their leader. On the same day 
Mr. Harry Douglass, who as fraternal delegate from the TUC 
had boldly entered the wolves’ lair, told the conference some 
home truths about Britain’s economic position and how it is 
endangered by irresponsible wage demands and _ strikes— 
everything in short that it did not wish to hear. Not that 
his words cut much ice in that frigid Communist atmosphere. 





His advice might have been framed equally well for the 
footplate strikers who have succeeded in reducing traffic on the 
Western Region to a minimum. Their rejection of lodging- 
turns can be accepted neither by the Railway Executive nor by 
their unions, against which they are in rebellion. They care 
neither for common sense (which would tell them that the 
railway system cannot operate efficiently without lodging turns) 
nor for the antagonism which their misguided tactics are 
rousing in the public. The public, indeed, fully shares that 
“ strongest disgust” with which the president of the engine- 
drivers’ union regards the strike. There can be no compromise 
here. The strikers must go back to work. 


Geneva 


The best of the news about Indo-China this week is that in 
Geneva the Communists have agreed to discuss a cease-fire in 
advance of a political settlement. In Hanoi, on the other hand, 
the situation (discussed in the following note) would seem to be 
deteriorating. This indeed, was one of the reasons that brought 
Mr. Eden home last week-end: given the military developments 
in Indo-China, how long can the West afford to suspend action 
while waiting for the Communists to declare their intentions at 
Geneva ? Nobody knows what answer Mr. Eden took back 
with him; what is known is that he believes that this week 
or next the conference must come to a climax. Until that 
happens, he remains determined not to participate in any plans 
for a military alliance in South East Asia. The Americans 
similarly remain determined to get something (though they are 
probably not quite clear what) organised as quickly as possible. 
The Communists may yet offer some peace terms that Britain 
and France, at least, would regard as acceptable; Mr. Molotov 
has now accepted the idea of a neutral commission to supervise 
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any settlement and he-has hinted, through an unofficial spokes- 
man, that he would “ not allow the conference to break down ” 
over the question of Laos and Cambodia. (Hitherto, the 
Communists have maintained, while France has denied, that 
these, like Viet-nam, are partially Communist-controlled.) 
But even if some basis for negotiation does begin to emerge, 
surely the West’s most urgent need is to get its military and 
Strategic facts straight. What is the optimum defensive line in 
Indo-China, given the collapse of French morale ? What is 
the minimum line, given the vital importance of protecting 
the rest of South East Asia from Communist advance ? What 
form of aid is most needed by French Union troops? Will 
they go on fighting ? These questions can only be answered 
at the joint military staff talks that were proposed some weeks 
ago, but for which there is still no definite date fixed. 


The Threat to the Delta 


Since the fall of Dien Bien Phu there has been little news 
of military operations in Indo-China, but it is clear that tke 
French neither hold nor claim to hold the initiative anywhere 
except in the air. There has been heavy fighting at Phuly 
and at other strongpoints in the Red River delta, and it seems 
only too likely that, when General Giap has completed the 
redeployment of the forces (and particularly of the artillery and 
mortars) which were engaged at Dien Bien Phu, he will be 
able to reduce the French Union positions one after the 
other. Even now, it is all the French can do to keep the 
railway from Haiphong to Hanoi open, and frequent inter- 
ruptions of its supply-line has caused prices in the latter city 
to rise steeply. The French hope to strengthen their forces 
in the Delta by roughly a division, which will be formed partly 
by reinforcements from overseas, partly by re-mustering base- 
troops into fighting units and partly by pulling in outlying 
garrisons from less important sectors. It does not sound a 
very hopeful expedient. If the rebels are able to increase 
their pressure until the French find themselves fighting for 
Hanoi itself, the French will lose. A city with a large civilian 

ypulation, part of it hostile and all of it unreliable, is even 
herder to defend than the empty fields where de Castries held 
out for so long. If the negotiations at Geneva fail and the 
fighting goes on, the outlook for the French is bleak, It is 
not yet known what Generals Navarre and Cogny recom- 
mended to General Ely and his two colleagues, who got back 
to Paris at the beginning of this week; but there are no signs 
that anyone has a military solution to the French dilemma. 


A Balkan Pact? 


During his recent visit to Ankara, President Tito proposed 
that the treaty of friendship and co-operation, signed at 
Ankara in February, 1953, between Greece, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia, should be turned into a, military alliance. There is a 
great deal to be said for his suggestion. Since the days of 1946, 
when Greek and Yugoslav soldiers were shooting at one 
another, relations between the free Balkan countries have 
miraculously improved; for some time, there have been joint 
staff talks of an informal kind, in recognition of the fact that 
the three countries share many of their strategic problems. 
A formal military alliance would mean a closer identification 
of Yugoslavia with the West; and it would strengthen the 
Atlantic alliance at one of its weakest points, on the South- 
West extremity of the Soviet empire. But it would also mean, 
in fact if not in law, extending the commitments of the North 
Auantic Treaty, and the Italian point of view is that any 
extension of the Ankara Treaty that “directly or indirectly 
aligns Yugoslavia with the Atlantic defence system presupposes 
that frontier relations between Italy and Yugoslavia would be 
brought back to normal, as that frontier area represents the 
hinge between the Atlantic alliance and any Balkan pact.” 
Thus we are brought straight back to Trieste. Neither the 
Turks nor the Greeks, particularly the Greeks, want to offend 
the Italians; neither of them want to discourage Tito. So his 


Proposal remains suspended, while British and American 
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diplomats chip away at the Trieste problem in Belgrade and 
Rome, by the laborious but, on the whole, skilled methods of 
old-fashioned diplomacy. Provided their diplomacy is allowed 
to remain old-fashioned, provided they are permitted to pursyg 
their search for a formula of compromise, and are not forced 
to require a surrender of principle—which happens 
diplomacy too often these days—there is no reason to give up 
hope either for a solution to Trieste or a Balkan military 
alliance. 





Locking the Stable Door 


German rearmament has been classed with teetotalism ang 
pacifism by the national executive of the Labour Party, % 
Bevanites and others opposed to the party line on this grea 
issue can slip through the escape hatch and dodge the discipling 
somewhat ambiguously promised in last week’s resolution that 
“decisions arrived at by a majority vote are binding upon the 
national executive committee.” It may, and it will, be argued 
that this should not be interpreted as a victory for Mr. Bevan 
and his associates, for the issue of German rearmament js 
not the exclusive concern of Bevanites. But how else cay 
it be taken by the country, with Mr. Bevan riding this handy 
hobby-horse as hard as he can? At all events, it is a defeat 
for the leadership of the party. Whether this will be reversed 
by the intensive official propaganda campaign in favour of 
German rearmament to be held throughout the country remains 
to be seen. At the moment it looks as though Mr. Bevan on 
his hobby-horse will be one jump ahead all round the course, 
It is anybody’s guess who will finish first at the annual 
conference. 


More for Members 


There seemed to be an undercurrent of embarrassment in 
the House of Commons on Monday when members came to 
decide whether or not they should vote themselves a £500 salary 
increase. Of course it is to their credit that they should have 
taken so long ove the proposal and that they should, until 
the last minute, have made such heavy weather of it. The 
electors had to be convinced that this was not exactly a 
‘ cost-of-living” increase. It would have been singularly 
inappropriate if this Parliament had led off a new round of 
wage claims. But the real question is otherwise. In February 
it was asked here: “ Will it make for a better House of 
Commons ?” The answer is that an increase in pay of £500 
will remove from the minds of about a hundred members those 
worries about their personal finances which must have been 
distracting them seriously for the past year or two. In present 
conditions, for better or worse, being an MP is a full-time 
job with a great deal of unpaid overtime thrown in. As Sit 
Robert Boothby suggested, the time might come when member: 
ship of the House would be largely confined to company 
directors, trade union officials, journalists, and those with 
inherited wealth. But it has not come yet. The House would 
be poorer without that considerable section which relies 
entirely upon Parliamentary pay and which has lately found 
it impossible to make ends meet. In choosing to take the 
£500 as a straight salary increase and not as an expenses 
allowance, the House decided wisely. There was not much to 
be said for Mr. Butler’s complicated scheme. It would have 
caused misunderstanding in the country and no small suspicion 
of * fiddling.” The danger remains that a few of the wrong 
sort of people may be attracted into politics by the money. 
But that is up to the electors. A country gets the MPs that it 
deserves. 


The Failure of Coal 


Sir Hubert Houldsworth did his best to put a good face on 
it, but there was no disguising the fact that the National Coal 
Board’s report for 1953 was disappointing, to say the least. Pro 
duction dropped, for the first time since 1947. The hourly 
output of workers at the face dropped. Only in absenteeism 
was there a notable increase. The report says that the Board 
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had hoped that some of the output that would bé lost through 
extra holidays would be regained by better attendance at other 
times of the year. But the Board was disappointed, and in the 
first part of the year attendance was in fact lower than in most 
years since the war. The nationalised coal industry is coming 
badly out of its trial and the chief responsibility lies with the 
man at the face. Last January a wage increase was negotiated 
for day wage men on the understanding that production would 
be increased by two and a half per cent. (five million tons) 
this year. So far there has been no sign at all of an increase. 
More and more money and concessions for the same amount 
of work (or less) seems to be the principle operating in the 
pits. Until this is put aside the Board will be fighting a losing 
battle. Its programme of capital expenditure is getting ahead 
at last and the list of technical improvements and innovations 
is impressive—but all this, together with the various schemes 
for the social welfare of miners, will count for little if the 
man in the pit persists in his present attitude. The past eight 
years have seen the miners become the highest paid group in 
industry. They have been flattered and cajoled and given one 
concession after another, Society has paid its debt to them 
and they ought now to start paying their debt to society—or 
at least to ask themselves whether they really want to drag 
their nationalised industry into complete failure. 


The Achievement of Billy Graham 


The Archbishop of Canterbury gave his blessing to 120,000 
people gathered at Wembley Stadium last Saturday. He, with 
the Moderator of the Free Church Council, the Lord Mayor of 
London and other eminent people who in the end publicly 
acknowledged the tremendous impact of the Greater London 
Crusade, was simply recognising a fact. The Crusade has 
been a success. What sort of success, how wide, how deep 
and how lasting, nobody in this world knows—but it has made 
its mark, it has been a force for good. The Press commentators 
who have attended the meetings at Harringay and elsewhere 
have not, generally speaking, been much impressed by Mr. 
Billy Graham, but they have all acknowledged his sincerity. 
That is something—the sincerity of one dedicated Christian 
witness made manifest to over a million people. And what 
of the 40,000 or more * decisions for Christ’ ? Is that nothing ? 
If the new faith of one tenth of those witnesses lasted only 
one week it would still probably be the most spectacular 
achievement of evangelism in our time. If prayer and discipline 
can do anything to nourish that faith, the organisation behind 
the Greater London Crusade will still play its part. But forget 
numbers. Forget organisation. Remember only the minimum 
achievement of the campaign. That was well enough expressed 
by Mr. John Betjeman at the very outset of the Greater London 
Crusade. “People are beginning to think there is something 
outside what they can touch and see. They are even moving 
towards the idea of a Creator who cares for us individually. 
Let the Church go on saying its offices, administering the 
sacraments.... In the end the Truth will triumph. And maybe 
Billy Graham has lessened the time of waiting.” 


Mr. Stravinsky Waits Without 


The foreigner who comes to labour in our midst must not 
forget his labour permit—not even if he is one of the world’s 
greatest composers come to be honoured by the Royal 
Philharmonic Society, not even if his labour is but to conduct 
a single concert of his own works. When Mr. Igor Stravinsky 
arrived at London Airport on Monday he did not have the 
necessary bit of paper and was held up for an hour at the 
immigration office while enquiries were made. - What possible 
doubt could there have been that the permit would quickly 
and quietly be forthcoming ? Can it be that the officials con- 
cerned had never heard of Stravinsky ? Did they think that, 
with a name like that, he could only have been a spy who 
would shoot the Royal Philharmonic Society with cyanide 
Cigarettes as soon as play for it? Or has the passion for 
equality of indignity reached new heights ? 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


“ HO’S up?” It is the most flattering question 
that can be asked at Westminster. Towards the 
end of the debate on members’ pay on Monday 

the magnet of a name on the ticker began to draw members 

quickly towards the chamber. Those who were outside the 
chamber and had not seen the ticker were, as always, tantalised 
by the sight of streams of members hurrying in to the debate, 

Who could be drawing them? “Who’s up?” There are 

so few members who can pull their colleagues out of the 

library and the smoke-room and the cafeteria: Sir Winston, 
of course, but as a rule everybody knows the time at which 
he is to speak; Mr. Bevan generally—and his times of speaking 
are uncertain since he is no longer an official voice. It was 
neither of these on Monday night. It was Sir Hartley 

Shawcross, whose speeches in Opposition still have the appeal 

of rarity and who is one of the most successful advocates of 

the day. As it happened, Sir Hartley’s speech on Monday 
night was a trifle turgid but his power to draw a House is worth 
noting. His week-end pelitical campaigning is worth noting 
too. He preaches respect for majority decisions from the pulpit 
of one who, he says, is not a candidate for leadership. 

* * * 

The Commons thoroughly enjoyed themselves on Monday. 
For once they were stimulated by sparkling rather than still 
wine, and certainly the prospect of a free vote on a subject 
which touched each member personally kept the chamber much 
better filled than usual throughout the debate. Members fell 
easily into a sentimental mood. Colonel Elliot from the 
Government side testified to the virtue that had been added 
to the House by the membership of such men as David 
Kirkwood, George Buchanan and Duncan Graham—men who 
could not have entered Parliament but for the payment of 
members. Mr. James Hudson from the Labour side testified 
to the friendliness shown to young Labour members by Austen 
Chamberlain and Sir Frederick Banbury. Mr. Hudson 
explained that he and Neil Maclean had been so bewildered 
to find such kindness among any Tories that they had gone 
off to ask Philip Snowden what it all meant. Snowden’s 
explanation—and this was the object of Mr. Hudson’s senti- 
mental journey on Monday—was that there were some Tories 
who preferred to fight their political opponents on equal terms 
and were therefore anxious to teach them the rules. At the 
end of the debate thirty-three Government supporters joined 
with two Liberals and a host of Labour members to produce 
a majority of 114 for raising members’ pay by £500 a year. 
Those who resisted any increase were quite passionate in their 
hostility. Some resent the idea of making politics a profession 
others believe the claims of members should be put aside unti 
those of other less fortunate people have been met, and some 
are most apprehensive about the effect of the decision on the 
voters. Tory resistance has not ended with the vote. 

* * * 

For the rest of the week (except private members’ day on 
Friday) the Commons were clamped back into their strait- 
jacket by the Whips. The committee stage of the Finance 
Bill was resumed on Tuesday when members sought refresh- 
ment in talking about theatres and music-halls. (How much 
more agreeable it would have been if they had all gone to see 
The Cherry Orchard and simply come back to vote.) Sir 
Winston answered questions on Tuesday but revealed no 
secrets about Mr. Eden’s week-end visit from Geneva. 
Wednesday and Thursday were spent in committee on the 
Television Bill—still regarded as a good topic for Sunday 
speeches by Labour members. The treat promised for Friday 
—Sir Charles Taylor’s attempt to get the Attlee-Truman 
atomic agreement of 1948 published—was cancelled mid-week 
when Sir Winston, adopting a suggestion made a few days 
earlier by Mr. Attlee, invited Sir Charles to withdraw his 
motion. Sir Charles yielded at once. “I quite understand,” 
he wrote to the Prime Minister, “that you wish to leave to 
Mr. Attlee whether or not permission should be sought for 
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NGLO-AMERICAN 
have recently dropped to such a low ebb that the task 
of restoring sane practical relations has become urgent. 

If we go on as we have been going in the past few weeks we 
shall be throwing away: all that has been achieved in the past 


understanding and co-operation 


eight years of diplomatic and military construction. We shall 
be throwing the road open to such an advance of Communism 
beyond its present physical borders as the Communist Powers 
themselves could hardly have hoped for two months ago. 
How could we have been such fools? And how quickly can 
we get back to sanity ? 

The immediate causes of the breakdown are clear enough. 
They came up with a rush just before the opening of the 
Geneva conference, when the persistent anti-American lobby 
in this country scored its greatest success. It not only stopped 
Mr. Dulles in his tracks, when, by sheer clumsiness, he made 
his attempt to concert issues before the Geneva conference 
look like an attempt to side-track the conference itself; it went 
beyond that, represented the resistance to Mr. Dulles as a 
“spontaneous uprising of British opinion” against the Indo- 
China war, threw Western policy on Indo-China into even 
greater confusion than it was before and knocked Mr. Eden 
himself off his balance for several crucial days. The dangers 
of habitual, mindless anti-Americanism, to which the Spectator 
has drawn attention again and again, were never more clearly 
demonstrated. There was never a more swift and violent 
success for the Big Lie technique. Sir Winston Churchill’s 
strange faith in the efficacy of high-level meetings per se had 
vastly over-reached itself; Mr. Dulles’s tactlessness in dealing 
with this weakness of the British Government had gone to 
a new extreme. Both sides were off balance and could easily 
be pushed over. Sir Winston Churchill’s old fear of being 
represented to the British public as a warmonger with a light 
finger on the trigger corresponded to Mr. Dulles’s fear of being 
represented to the American people as an appeaser of 
Communists. It was too easy for the anti-Americans. The 
Communists advanced in Indo-China while the non-Com- 
munists hesitated at Geneva. 

All these facts are familiar enough, though the reluctance 
to acknowledge them still remains, particularly in Britain. But 
we have to go deeper into the diplomatic situation to get at 
the root causes of the present failure of co-operation and the 
demoralisation of policy. Let us begin at the fashionable end, 
with the criticism of American policy. The State Department 
“has insisted upon grossly over-extending the international 
commitments of the French nation,” requiring it to contribute 
to European defence, to hold the African flank of the Western 
defensive position, and at the same time to fight the hardest 
and longest war in Asia. Americans have failed “ to appreciate 
accurately what the Commonwealth means to Britain.” “ The 
hard facts of the Asian revolution have never been objectively 
recognised—at least in public.” “The State Department is 
a paralysed instrument of policy. It is a bureaucracy 
intimidated by demagogues.” All those accusations have been 
made in the present week. But the essential point to notice 
at the moment is that they have been made in an American 
newspaper, of Republican sympathies, by a single eminent 
and respected American authority. It is true that Mr. 
Walter Lippmann is an exceptionally enlightened man and a 
leader of public opinion, not a follower. But should his 
considered words not be accepted and left to make their own 
impact on his countrymen? What whips have our own 


disingenuous, self-righteous anti-Americans to compare with 
Lippmann’s scorpions? Is there not some reason in the 
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argument that foreigners should keep out of American politicg 
and leave Americans to sort out their own mistakes? Jp 
every crisis of their foreign policy in the past thirteen years 
the Americans have emerged with the right answer. It is at least 
arguable that they can work their way through the preseng 
crisis to the enlightened solution once more, if only we will 
stop jeering from the sidelines and representing ourselves ag 
the only sensible Power on earth. 

Yet, despite all that, let us take the criticism one stage further 
in the attempt to get at the roots of misunderstanding. Is there 
anything else about the present condition of the United States 
that worries British observers and so makes for faulty 
co-operation? There is, of course. Everybody here hates 
Senator McCarthy and thinks he has been given too much 
scope by his countrymen and by the members of his owg 
Republican Party. There is constant disappointment that 
President Eisenhower refuses to fight a reactionary Congress 
as determinedly as his two Democratic predecessors in the 
Presidency. It is depressing to find such constant confirmation 
of the suspicion that Mr. Dulles has neither the skill nor the 
boldness in co-operation with Western Europe that Mr, 
Acheson had. To put all the cards on the table, there are stil] 
very many people in Britain who regret the decision of the 
American people to end Democratic rule in 1952 and bring the 
Republicans back to power. All these things worry British 
people—even relatively reasonable British people. 

Yet all these worries could be greatly reduced, and their 
poisonous effect on Anglo-American relations counteracted, by 
a relatively mild effort of understanding and a relatively smal] 
attempt to acquire information. The signs accumulate that 
Senator McCarthy will be dealt with by his own countrymen 
in their own way, and the main thing that observers on this 
side of the Atlantic have to remember is that it is a long way, 
and therefore that we must be patient. President Eisenhower's 
timidity in dealing with Congress and Mr. Dulles’s failures, 
despite his portentous way of expressing himself, to live up 
to all the demands of world leadership, are both disappointing 
things; but it must always be remembered that the Democratic 
Administration, after twenty years of power, was showing un- 
mistakable signs of getting out of touch with the American 
people, as well as Congress, and no American or any othef 
Government can do that without running into the danger of 
complete demoralisation and collapse, and the failure of all 
foreign policy whatsoever. The Eisenhower Administration is 
doing its best to close this gap. Perhaps it is trying too hard. 
But it is certainly not for us to say just where the balance 
should be struck between too much power for the Executive 
and too much deference to Congress. And as to the Republican 
victory of 1952 not being popular in this country, it is worth 
considering the possibility that still another Democratic win 
in that year might have accentuated still further the undoubted 
signs of decadence that the Democrats were showing and finally 
brought them down in the kind of ruin that could only be 
followed by the blackest reaction. But even if that were not 
so, it would be unhealthy to assume that America can only be 
trusted with world leadership so long as it has the kind of 
Government that other countries think it ought to have. 
American world leadership must be continuous. Republicans 
as well as Democrats have to learn to carry the burdens and 
accept the responsibilities which leadership brings with it. 

If the fundamental basis of Anglo-American friendship and 
co-operation is accepted, and its persistence through changes 
of government on both sides is recognised as it should be, we 
have nothing to fear in the long run from misunderstandings 
of the kind which have overshadowed the past few weeks. 
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We shall not be at the mercy of the latest pseudo-friendly 
gesture from the Communist Powers or of the propaganda of 
charlatans and men of ill-will in our own midst. But in the 
short run we must have careful, purposeful and quick action. 
We must accept the sound American doctrine that nothing less 
than tangible concessions on the part of the Communists, 
nothing short of the abandonment of aggression in Indo-China 
and elsewhere, can justify concessions on our own part. We 
must drop the bad practice of wasting time waiting for con- 
ferences—time that could be better spent in private and less 
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formal negotiation. And we must remember that Anglo- 
American co-operation, like any other form of voluntary asso- 
ciation, can only be maintained by a continuous process of 
mutual adjustment. For if we fail to remember it we shall 
find ourselves once again, as we have been during the past 
month, at the mercy of those—the pro-Communists, the con- 
genital anti-Americans, the half-baked and the muddle-headed 
—to whom any misinderstanding between Britain and the 
United States is the excuse for a new attempt to break the 
alliance which should be our sheet anchor. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


AST Sunday a great many people in Rome became suddenly 
and inexplicably convinced that the world was going to 
end at midnight on Monday; the Vatican had to issue a 
statement saying “there is nothing to warrant the present 
panic.” When I read about this I began to wonder how, if the 
British nation knew for a fact that the world was going to end in 
twenty-four hours’ time, it would spend those hours. I suppose 
that most people, including many who had not done such a 
thing for years, would go to church. What else would happen ? 
Except for midwives, stockmen, BBC announcers, the crews 
of ships at sea and keepers in zoological gardens, hardly any- 
body would have any reason to do any work. If the Govern- 
ment recommended a “ Business as usual” policy, would it 
work? There wouldn’t be much point in the shops or the 
banks staying open, since money and goods would be value- 
Jess; and the schools (which in Rome were poorly attended on 
Monday) might just as well be closed. It would, on the other 
hand, be a pity to cancel cricket fixtures. Cricket is one of 
the few forms of human activity which would not be robbed, 
both for players and spectators, of all meaning and all interest 
by the fact that the world was about to end; it would still be 
worth hitting a six or holding a catch when designing a 
cathedral or assassinating a tyrant had become completely 
pointless acts. But I suspect that most people would spend an 
anxious, frustrated and probably rather boring day, irked by 
remembrance of all the things they had always wanted to do 
and by the realisation that, if it was not too late, it was either 
impossible or useless to do them now. 


Three Monosyllables Missing 

‘Peterborough, commenting in the Daily Telegraph on 
Lord Beaverbrook’s 75th birthday, quoted from his newly 
ublished book, Don’t Trust to Luck, three rules which Lord 
eaverbrook believes a man must observe if he wishes to 
combine happiness with success; they are “to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly.” Some acknowledgement 
should, I feel, have been made to the Prophet Micah, from 
whose sixth chapter the words are an extract, incomplete in 
one rather important particular. “ What” (asked Micah) 
“doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? ” 


The Yeoman 

A yellow finger-board stuck in the hedge said “To the 
Demonstration ”; I turned off the road and parked the car in 
the farmyard. I had known this farm since boyhood. In three 
years Mr. A, its present owner, has transformed its 88 acres 
of poorish soil into a model of grassland management; he 
employs one man and a boy and last year had a herd-average 
(based on sales, so his real average was a good deal higher) of 
800 gallons per cow. As we walked round I thought of the two 
previous post-war owners—the clueless ex-RAF type whose 
father had bought it for him, the rich businessman who bought 
it to lose money on and lost more than he meant. A little three- 
or four-year old boy trotted at Mr. A’s heels, silent and self- 
possessed, apparently impervious to heat or boredom or fatigue; 
when there was a halt for argument or exposition the child 
sat down on his father’s boot, looking contented, dreamy and 





rather proud. The sky was very blue, the leys very green, 
and the man and his son seemed in their unassuming way 
emblematic of several ancient virtues. I wonder to what extent, 
all through the land, the good farmers are gradually driving 
out the bad ? 


Out-Postmaster-Generalled 

In January the Post Office installed in a remote room in 
my house (which is a long way from any other house) an 
extension to the telephone. When people rang me up, this 
instrument remained silent. The Post Office returned, per- 
formed their rites and went away. The new telephone now 
rang loud and clear, but other extensions, more centrally 
situated, were mute. The Post Office came once more to the 
rescue, explained the technical difficulties and hoped they had 
solved them at last. They had not. “Telephone! Telephone! ” 
yells Nanny when one of the outlying instruments rings up- 
stairs. “Telefon! ” pipes Antonia on the lower deck. There 
is a patter of tiny feet, doors are burst open: “ Daddy, the 
telephone’s ringing! ” This kind of folk-drama is all very well 
in its way; it has, on a slightly larger stage, stood the nation 
in good stead before now... . 

“The red glare on Skiddaw 
Roused the burghers of Carlisle.” 

But the Armada was dispersed, the beacons dowsed, a long 
time ago; I am not a burgher of Carlisle, and I don’t see why, 
if I pay for a telephone service, it should not work. After 
three months I wrote the sort of pompous letter, half exigent 
and half obsequious, that we have learnt to write to bureau- 
crats. The Post Office responded promptly and last week two 
technicians appeared. They worked (I am told) with skill and 
assiduity, inspired confidence and affection, and departed, 
leaving the house cut off entirely from telephonic communica- 
tion with the outside world. (“ You mean,” said the courteous 
senior official to whom I reported this technical hitch next 
day, “that we have excelled ourselves?” I said I thought 
they very nearly had.) It took the Postmaster General almost 
four months, and it must have cost him about £50, to inter- 
rupt decisively the service which I pay him for and we all 
subsidise; I shudder to think what it costs him to make some- 
thing actually work. 


Snowed Under 

The response by readers to the questionnaire which reached 
them with last week’s copy of the Spectator has been gratifying 
almost to the point of embarrassment. Well over 3,000 replies 
have already been received at 99 Gower Street. It will take 
some time to analyse them completely, but when this has been 
done the Editor hopes to publish some comments of the trends 
in taste which they reveal. 


For What It Is Worth 
Captain Martingale, my intensely unreliable racing corres- 
pondent, advises me in his usual ambiguous jargon that 
Valerullah may be there or thereabouts on Wednesday. 
STRIX 
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Psychiatry and Spiritual 
Healing—1II 


In the first part of this article, published in last week’s 
Spectator, a parallel was drawn between the effects of some of 
the present-day forms of physical treatment of mental illness 
and those of the means of attaining spiritual grace practised 
by religious revivalists, in particular John Wesley. Wesley 
often produced, consciously or unconsciously, older versions 
of psychological and physiological shock therapies to religious 
ends. In many cases of mental depression, in which the patient 
is completely unamenable to reasoning or spiritual consolation, 
electrical shock therapy has been strikingly successful. Similar 
relief of depression sometimes resulted from the preaching 
methods of John Wesley, and in the southern States of America 
today some revivalist methods also produce phenomena similar 
to the results of electrical shock treatment. 


NOW come to another physical treatment that has aroused 

much more controversy, namely the brain operation of 

leucotomy. Its introduction and use has proved an uphill 
struggle in England in the last twelve years. It has had to 
bear with periodic attack both from some religious bodies 
and philosophical theorists alike. But there has always been 
the constant encouragement of numerous patients, whose whole 
life has been altered for the better by it, and from their 
relatives. Around 10,000 operations have now been performed 
in this country, and wherever it has been used, either here or 
abroad, about a third of hitherto incurable patients have 
been able to leave mental hospitals. Even better results are 
obtained in less ill patients. It must also be emphasised that 
the patients who do best are those who are undergoing the 
greatest mental anxiety and suffering. The pfesence of what 
has been called unremitting ‘ tortured self-concern’ has been 
picked out by one American writer as the supreme indication 
for this operation. Self-concern and self-examination are good 
for the soul, but when this becomes so severe, prolonged and 
intolerable that the individual is completely incapacitated by 
it, it ceases to serve any useful purpose except to make him 
pray for the after-life even if he is very uncertain what it 
will be like for him. 

Some severe criticisms have been made about the results 
of this operation. It has even been said that the soul can 
be destroyed, But one can say definitely from experience 
that normal religious beliefs and attitudes are not usually 
destroyed, especially with the new modified forms of operations 
now being increasingly used in such patients.. On the con- 
trary, many patients have had their religious faith heightened 
by their cure. The capacity to develop a religious fanaticism 
is often reduced by leucotomy. More normal attitudes to 
religion may be adopted, since the individual does tend to 
become rather more matter of fact in most things. 

The operation is certainly never done light-heartedly and 
is only used when all other methods hold out little hope and 
the patient’s suffering has become intolerable and apparently 
endless. A price has sometimes to be paid in the adoption 
of more practical and concrete attitudes, and in living more 
in the present and less in constant preoccupation with past 
sins and future punishments. Religion, however, also sets out 
to help people to obtain just this sort of relief from their 
overwhelming anxieties by its own particular methods. 
Furthermore, we know that the intellectual faculties of the 
average mind ‘re not greatly altered especially by the newer 
forms of opet ition, and the improvements-seen mostly occur 
in the crippliag emotional accompaniments of the patient’s 
illness. 

Leucotomy helps some patients with schizophrenia resistant 
to all other methods, may relieve the tortures: of continued 
depression that has not responded to convulsive therapy, and 
it is interesting from a religious angle in its effects on patients 
subject to excessive scruples, obsessional rituals, and chronic 
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pathological anxiety. These persons are often plagued p 
habits needing constant useless repetition, or tortured 
obsessive thoughts which cannot be cast out of the mind. We 
all know how some of these patients are absolutely resistany 
to all psychological and religious methods of healing, which 
should help them in theory but actually fail to do so in practice. 

I now come to perhaps the most difficult problem of ajj— 
an attempt to link such treatments to some provenly effectiyg 
religious practices in spiritual healing. 

The three physical treatments discussed have one interesting 
common factor. In the mentally ill they can disperse recently 
acquired or deeply set patterns of thought and behaviour, ang 
either allow old patterns to return, or new ones to be put i 
their place. Shock treatments and leucotomy, to use Wesley's 
own words, “suspend vital union, interrupt the circulation, 
and put nature out of its course,” just as he felt his preaching 
sometimes did when he could produce a “ strong, lively and 
sudden apprehension of the hideousness of sin and the wrath of 
God and the bitter pains of eternal death.” Leucotomy can 
more effectively break up very long-standing patterns of 
abnormal behaviour or thought while insulin coma and elec. 
trical treatment work better in more recently ill patients. They 
are mostly used in those types of patient whom we know to be 
so resistant to ordinary psychological methods of healing. 

When we understand more about psychiatric illness, we are 
certain to find that many mentally ill patients have at the 
time a more rigidly acting brain and nervous system than the 
normal. Normal people, so-called, in any community are 
generally those more easily moulded to current beliefs and 
behaviour without the need to resort to such drastic methods 
of displacing old patterns of thought and behaviour with new. 
But | attach considerable importance to Wesley’s repeated 
observation that final changes of heart and belief should 
generally be sudden and overwhelming to be effective in most 
instances. Perhaps he had grasped the fact that the nervous 
system has generally to be put into a highly charged emotional 
state before old habits of thought can be effectively disrupted, 
and new conceptions of God are able to flood ‘in and grip 
the person concerned. This does not mean that before a 
sudden change to new beliefs and behaviour there may not 
also have to be a long preliminary period of generalised 
anxiety, self-questioning and indecision, all producing a soften- 
ing-up of the patient prior to his sudden acceptance of a new 
way of life often so foreign to his previous one. 

It is important to notice the similarities seen in the technique 
of psychoanalysis, where for months the individual may be 
made to lie on a couch and be subjected to the often unpleasant 
re-arousal of previously frightening and guilt-laden stimuli 
in his past life. Tension gradually mounts, the individual is 
emotionally thrown more and more off his normal balance, 
and a stage is finally reached when he will start to accept 
interpretations of his conduct and past life which would have 
been quite unacceptable to him before. He then finally gains 
what is called ‘ insight.’ I saw this same basic guilt-creating, 
anxiety-creating, and softening-up process being streamlined 
and sometimes used with tremendous effect in American revival 
meetings, leading at the end to a sudden submission and quite 
uncritical acceptance of the new beliefs desired by those in 
charge of such meetings. During the war we also learned 
how to facilitate this process by means of drugs in treatment, 
and the Russians have obviously perfected it. It can be used 
for wrong purposes as well as good. Human beings could never 
have adjusted to their changing conditions unless the ‘ normal’ 
brain had had these powers of final submission under great 
emotional stress incorporated into its basic mechanisms. Some 
people, however, are much more difficult to change than others, 
and many mentally ill persons are among these. 

It was a comparison between the results of what we called 
drug abreactive treatments in the last war, when the so-called 
‘truth drugs’ were injected and soldiers were often greatly 
helped by being made to re-live emotionally their horrifying 
battle experiences, and some of the detailed reports by John 
Wesley himself about the effects of his preaching that made 
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me specially interested in the relation of modern physical 
treatments and some older and often most effective types of 
religious healing procedures. Let me give you two quotations. 


Grinker and Spiegel, describing the effects of abreaction 
under barbiturate drugs in 1943, in the treatment of acute 
war neuroses, report: 

“The terror exhibited . . . is electrifying to watch. The body 
becomes increasingly tense and rigid; the eyes widen and the 
pupils dilate, while the skin becomes covered with a fine 


perspiration. The hands move convulsively. Breathing 
becomes incredibly rapid or shallow. The intensity of the 
emotion sometimes becomes more than they can bear; and 


frequently at the height of the reaction there is a collapse and 
the patient falls back in the bed and remains quiet for a few 
minutes... .” 

Over two hundred years ago, Wesley, on April 30th, 1739, 
also reports : 

“We understood that many were offended at the cries of those 
on whom the power of God came; among whom was a physician, 
who was much afraid that there might be fraud or imposture 
in the case. Today one whom he had known many years was 
the first who broke into strong cries and tears. He could hardly 
believe his own eyes and ears. He went and stood close to her, 
and observed every symptom, till great drops of sweat ran down 
her face and all her bones shook. He then Knew not what to 
think, being clearly convinced it was not fraud nor yet any natural 
disorder. But when both her soul and body were healed in a 
moment, he acknowledged the finger of God.” 

Grinker and Spiegel saw in their results a confirmation of 
Freud’s themes and a ‘ freeing of the ego.” Wesley, however, 
was equally certain that it was “the Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes.” 

In physical treatments, psychotherapy, and religious healing, 
techniques, which I believe overlap each other to some extent, 
can be applied slowly or more speedily, and in greater or lesser 
amounts as required: while there are other types of person only 
helped by a calm intellectual approach. The results obtained 
will often depend on the selection of the right patient for the 
right method of handling. 

One other point I would specially emphasise is the absolute 
necessity of carefully reconditioning and supporting an 
emotionally disturbed and redirected patient till new stability 
is gained. Wesley succeeded where so many others have 
failed using similar methods, because of the great importance 
he attached to organising and making his recent converts 
attend small weekly ‘class meetings.’ Here, if his original 
instructions are re-read, his converts were re-indoctrinated, 
their personal problems repeatedly discussed, and unsatisfac- 
tory persons discovered and weeded out after their initial 
conversion experience. Physical treatments in psychiatry also 
need follow-up psychotherapy and environmental support to 
be most helpful in many instances. 

Psychiatry, however, often lacks what spiritual healing may 
have; this is something that is really positive and satisfying to 
put in place of old and faulty patterns of behaviour and 
thoughts displaced. It is the parable of the seven devils all 
over again. I therefore feel I need make no apology for dis- 
cussing these recent advances in physical methods of treat- 
ment in psychiatry in the way I have because I believe they 
may have a most important bearing on current problems in 
spiritual healing, and both may overlap at times. Psychiatrists 
and those interested in spiritual healing have much to learn one 
from the other, and we must realise that because there are so 
Many varieties and conditions of mankind, and many varied 
types of illness, quite different methods, or combinations of 
methods, will always have to be employed in actual practice 
to provide spiritual peace for the great number of persons 
needing it today. 


(The name of the writer of the above article is withheld 
for reasons of medical ethics. It cannot be disclosed to 
enquirers. Nor can any letters or personal questions of a 
professional nature be passed on to the author.) 
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A New Hope for Nairobi 


By JANE MEIKLEJOHN 


HE police operation ‘ Anvil,’ carried out against the 

Mau Mau in Nairobi during the week-end of April 25th, 

was not merely the latest in a series of attempts to deal 
with gangs in the city; it shows an advance in technique, which 
gives hope at last that the inhabitants can be delivered from 
the terror which has oppressed them. To realise what the 
advance is, it is necessary to consider the methods which have 
been used so far; they made the life of the ordinary peaceable 
Kikuyu almost unbearable and had a merely negligible effect 
upon the Mau Mau. After a year of these attempts to sup- 
press the gangs, the Mau Mau were still enforcing a boycott 
of bus services, and of the purchase of European cigarettes, by 
Africans; practically every Asian and African shopkeeper was 
paying ‘ protection money’ lest his shop should be wrecked 
(as shopkeepers had to do in the poor districts of Chicago in 
the Twenties), and murders of Africans who dared to oppose 
the Mau Mau were taking place every week. 

The first expedient that was used to try to combat the gangs 
was frequent examination of the documents carried by Africans; 
there were almost daily checks in the streets of Nairobi, and 
at police check-points on the main roads leading into the city. 
At the beginning of the Emergency the documents required 
were an identity card, an employment card and a Poll Tax 
receipt; in January, 1953, every Kikuyu man was also required 
to have a special identity card with his photograph on it. 
The taking of these photographs took several months and 
caused much trouble; unsophisticated Africans are frightened 
at being photographed and many of them refused; there was 
nobody to expiain to them in their own language, and they 
couldn’t explain themselves to a hurried white officer, so they 
were sent to prison. The gangsters however were not troubled; 
they could rely on forged cards. (The special identity cards 
have now been withdrawn because so many were found in 
Operation Anvil to be forgeries.) In April, 1953, a Kikuyu 
living outside Nairobi had to have a pass from the police or 
his employer in order to enter the city. As the poorer Kikuyu 
are dressed in the tattered remnants of European clothing, with 
no proper pockets, these documents rapidly became illegible; 
and in any case most constables of the Kenya Police cannot 
read. When I saw the laborious checks of these bits of paper 
going on in Delamere Avenue, I used to think of the war- 
time legend of the character who went in and out of Air 
Ministry for six months, with his special pass adorned with 
a photograph of Hitler. 

If there was anything wrong with a man’s documents, and 
especially if they showed him to be unemployed, he was 
arrested, and if he was suspected of any crime was detained; 
if not, he was sent back to the Kikuyu Reserve. Sometimes 
a man with all his documents in order would be arrested by 
a particularly stupid constable; a Government office was mildly 
annoyed when its chief messenger, with all the departmental 
mail, was taken into custody; an apology from the police 
mollified them until the following morning, when the messenger 
was arrested again at the same time and place. 

The possibilities of terror in this process of checking and 
arrest were several; every African in Kenya feared that the 
police would beat him up once they got him to the police 
station, and in some cases this fear was only too true. Even 
if his papers were in perfect order, a Kikuyu who was caught 
by constables in a lonely street might be asked for money, and 
beaten if he had none to give them. If he was sent to a 
detention camp as a minor criminal he was comparatively lucky, 
as he got shelter, food and safety; but if he was sent back 
to the Kikuyu Reserve he might be murdered out of hand if 
he had enemies at home, or he might drift along for a time, 
living on his relations or his clan, until finally in desperation 
he joined the nearest Mau Mau gang. There was no work 
and little food in the Kikuyu Reserve; about 100,000 people 
had been sent back there, from Nairobi, from European farms 
in the White Highlands, and even from Tanganyika, by the 
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end of 1953, and parts of the Reserve were congested before 
they arrived. Many Kikuyu were sent back because they had 
been sacked on some trivial pretext by white employers who 
were afraid to keep them, and they could not get another job. 
The more simple types were inevitably picked up in a police 
check and sent back; the clever and dishonest managed to 
dodge the police somehow, and lived by theft either single- 
handed, or as one of a gang. 

The checking of documents went on for months with no 
effect on the Mau Mau except to supply hundreds of recruits 
for the gangs. So another method was tried. It was thought 
that the gangs could be suppressed if all the Kikuyu were 
evicted from the worst parts of Nairobi; they must be harbour- 
ing the gangsters, who would have to leave if the other Kikuyu 
were turned out. A start was made with the shanty settlements 
on the outskirts of the city; the shanties were built illegally, 
so they could be destroyed without a special order; the people 
were rounded up and hastily screened, and their houses were 
pulled down. Those who were found to be minor criminals 
were sent to prison, and the rest back to the Reserve. The 
owners of the sites, who were mostly Asians, had been making 
profits out of the illegal rents paid by the African tenants; 
but a public protest had to be made before the Government 
department concerned with housing would take proceedings 
against the owners. 

This clearance had no effect on the gangs in the city; so 
all the Kikuyu were then turned out of two of the African 
locations in Nairobi itself. Shopkeepers were turned out of 
their shops, and other people lost their homes and sometimes 
their jobs as well; once again there was a hasty screening, 
and once again some more Kikuyu went back to the Reserve. 
After this had been done the hold of Mau Mau over the 
African population was still as strong as ever; the murders, 
the robberies, the boycotts and the blackmail continued. 

It was obvious that drastic measures were needed, but they 
had to be effective as well as drastic, which neither the docu- 
ment checks nor the evictions had proved to be. Operation 
* Anvil * was drastic; it must have caused the greatest inconveni- 
ence to everybody in Nairobi. But it does seem to have been 
effective. It has probably broken the power of the gangs, and 
it has certainly succeeded in rounding up a large number of 
prominent Mau Mau leaders. The differences in technique 
which produced this success are several. The African locations 
affected by * Anvil’ were completely cordoned off, and every- 
one in them detained. So far a familiar pattern was followed; 
but the screening was done at leisure, and in fact is still going 
on. The men who are found to be innocent are being released, 
and allowed to go back to their own homes. The guilty are 
being detected, and it is noticeable that the surviving victims 
of the gangsters are prepared to give evidence against them. 
Somehow the new police régime has managed to assure these 
people that they will be protected, and that they will be 
believed even though they are Kikuyu. 

[he operation seems to have been carried out with sensible 
humanity and an absolute minimum of violence. The tendency 
of African policemen to shout at and chivvy other Africans 
was held in check; tea was provided for the waiting crowds, 
and private possessions were put into labelled bags and stored. 
Respect for the private property of Kikuyu is a very welcome 
new feature of * Anvil.’ 

rhe only thing about Operation * Anvil” which is disquieting 
is that a large number of women and children, in fact about 
9,000, have been sent back to the Kikuyu Reserve. Nobody 
seems to have said what is going to happen when they get 
there, either to them or to those in the Reserve already. The 
active Mau Mau supporters among the women (though the 
known ones have been detained) may be a serious added 
burden to the resistance movement; and the others are so 
many more mouths to feed. It is of course exceedingly diffi- 
cult for the authorities to deal with the Kikuyu women; 
Kikuyu men are relatively accessible, as most of them speak 
some Swahili and many speak English, but the language 


barrier cuts off completely the white man who doesn’t speak 
Kikuyu from the women who speak nothing else. 


Will the 
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children be able to go to school? Many Kikuyu children 
very clever and very eager to learn. And will some famijj 
ever be re-united, if the father is in prison and the rest of 
miles away lost in the enormous crowd of the Kikuyu Reserve 4 


The Italian Left 


By JENNY NICHOLSON R 
ome 


HRISTIAN DEMOCRAT statisticians claim that the 
Communists and Nenni-Socialists have reached theig 
apex in Northern Italy. 

i hey think that at the next election—which may happen ap 
time after May next year and in any case not later than May, 
1958—the North will for the first time show a definite swing 
away from the Left. But they admit that this may be mor 
than counter-balanced by the Communist-Nenni-Socialist gaing 
in the South 

lo its own surprise, the South is quickly becoming decisiyg 
in Italy’s political future. Millions of bestially poor peoples 
those for whom Christ stopped at Eboli—have become, 
politically, Europe’s biggest proletariat. 

Communist organisers sweating up into the lonely Sila, 
encountering the peasants in the barren clefts of Calabria, 
seeking them out in the back of the beyond called Lucania, 
have immediate success with one question: “ What have you to 
lose ? Sometimes the priests will remind them: “ You wil 
lose your souls!” but their voices are feeble, their threats 
have lost meaning, their example has been _ traditionally 
un-Christian. It is not difficult to persuade the Southerners 
that the energy they spend on trying to dodge restrictions on 
emigration to the North and to other countries could be more 
rewardingly spent on making life better for themselves. 

The Christian Democrats saw this coming and launched their 
great land reform programme. Its object was to dilute the 
proletariat of the countryside with landowning peasants, But 
after four years this programme has only affected the fringe 
of this proletariat. About 59,000 peasant families have 
received land. For years to come, hundreds of thousands of 
men must still earn their livings by trudging to the nearest 
town to stand in the piazza while agents and contractors, 
experts at judging a man’s muscles at a glance, bargain with 
them for a day’s work. Now the politicians are bargaining 
for their souls, which at least has an entertainment value. 

[he organisation of Left tactics in the South is straining the 
relations between Togliatti, the pedagogical Communist leader, 
and Nenni, the human, old-school leader of the Socialists. The 
Socialists consider that the great current of opinion which 
flowed naturally from the Risorgimento Liberalism towards 
the Left flows still to them. Their view is that the Communists 
represent those who have overflowed European reason but may 
yet be bailed back. This condescending attitude could be 
maintained as long as both parties were equally strong. But 
between 1946 and today, the percentage of national votes that 
the Nenni-Socialists count on has fallen from 20.7 to 127. 
The votes the Communists can be sure of have risen from 
19 to 22.7. Italians are generically and historically revolv 
tionaries. Nenni-Socialism has not the atiraction of being 
extreme. 

The difference in the vitality of the two parties is particularly 
important in the South. Since revolution can be sold to the 
depressed Southerners as the only measure to deal with theif 
problems of existence, the Communists’ support has increased 
from 9.9 per cent. to 21.5 per cent., while the Socialist support 
has remained static at 10 per cent. More significant still, 
the Communist gains have been in the countryside and not if 
the towns and cities. Socialism, on the other hand, has always 
been an urban movement. 

The Communists have the undisputed lead in the present 
great battle for the Southern votes. If the Nenni-Socialists 
want to emerge again as a powerful party they will have t 
concentrate on success in Rome. They will have to make at 
impression in the institutional gloom of the Chamber aod 
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Senate, they will have to conquer in the lobbies and corridors, 
make their mark in the dusty palaces which house the 
Ministries. They have already lost in the fields. 

Many Socialists frankly long to be divorced from the 
mastodontic Communist party. The marriage is increasingly 
humiliating. They are embarrassed by the rigid discipline of 
their partner, the magnificent organisation and the often 
unveiled contempt it demonstrates for its lesser-half. 

For the average westerner the Socialists are easier to talk 
to than the Communists. Discussion does not automatically 
degenerate into dialectics. But nevertheless they are bound to 
agree that to break loose from the Communists would mean 
the end of Socialism in Italy. They realise that the gulf 
between themselves and the present Christian Democrat party 
(by far the greatest political force in the country) is much 
wider than it can ever be between Socialists and Communists. 

In the last two years, Nenni, the Stalin Peace Prize winner, 
has offered to swallow the Atlantic Pact and even the European 
Defence Community in order to be allowed into the govern- 
tment. But he has refused to break his 1947 pact of united 
action with the Communists. Whether this document would 
have any practical value if Nenni were actually in the govern- 
ment and the Communists out of it, is doubtful. But its 
existence is a sound excuse for the Christian Democrats to 
refuse to treat with him. For Nenni himself it is an essential 
bulwark against the Communists. He is probably right in 
believing that the time has not yet come for the Italian working 
classes, like those in France or Belgium, to be able to afford 
two competing parties. 


Indefinite Article 


By SIR CARLETON ALLEN, Q.C. 
O most mortals words are given, as the cynic has said, 
in order to conceal their thoughts. To legislators they 
are given for a nobler purpose—namely, to provide 
intellectual exercise for judges and to support the wives and 
families of deserving members of the legal profession. Parlia- 
ment speaks; the courts interpret; the litigant pays. It is a very 
fair division of labour. 

On the same day, not long ago, that the Court of Appeal 
had decided that the sand-bed of a foundry was a “ floor” 
within the meaning of the Factories Act, 1937, the Divisional 
Court of the Queen’s Bench held that a goldfish was not an 
“article” as contemplated by the Public Health Act, 1936. 
In coming to this conclusion the Lord Chief Justice surprisingly 
said: “I cannot contend that our judgement will add a great 
deal to the jurisprudence of this country.” Little do judges 
realise how much may hang upon their lightest words ! 
Whatever this decision may have done to jurisprudence (and 
does that really matter ?), it has made a momentous impact 
on the Minister of Health, on all ichthyologists and 
etymologists, on what I should guess to be the National Union 
of Miscellaneous Merchandise Assemblers (vulgarly known as 
rag and bone merchants), on magistrates and the police, on 
the whole problem of juvenile delinquency, on the institution 
of the family, and consequently upon the moral fibre of the 
entire nation. 

There are among us many descendants of Autolycus who 
ply an active trade in “ rags, old clothes or similar articles ” 
(to quote the statui:). Their customers are chiefly the very 
young, from whom they obtain their unattractive gleanings 
not by the cash nexus, but by barter of objects calculated to 
allure puerile mind and taste. An earlier Public Health Act 
had forbidden barter by “ any article of food ” (“ food ” in this 
connection usually denoting stickjaw) “ or any balloon or other 
toy.” The Act of 1936 was more explicitly aimed at (or for) 
the young, since it not only prohibited barter with any person, 
of whatever age, by “ any article of food or drink,” but forbade 
bargaining with a person under the age of fourteen by means 
of any article whatsoever. 
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All this ostensibly in the interest of Public Health, to prevent 
the circulation of rag, tag and bobtail of septic possibilities, 
But the legislature sometimes has a deeper moral purpose than 
appears from its jejune terminology. Members of Parliament 
may have realised, as all magistrates have learned to realise, 
that the rag-picker is a “carrier” not so much of physical 
infection to the public as of moral temptation to naughty boys. 
They, in their illicit passion for “ any article whatsoever,” only 
too often bring to market garments and remnants not honestly 
come by, such as father’s venerable but valued gardening 
trousers or mother’s pre-war costume which she had long 
intended (but never quite had the resolution) to put into the 
jumble sale. Tongue cannot tell the amount of domestic 
distress, not to mention the demoralisation of our budding 
citizens, which has been caused by these transactions. 

But the scrap-gatherer, indifferent to all this havoc, is as 
shrewd as he is heartless. Age cannot wither, nor custom stale, 
the infinite variety of his harvest. By financial calculation 
which would do credit to a bookmaker’s clerk he cheerfully 
submits to a fine every now and then for breaking the law, 
setting it off as a routine trade expense against his profits. 
And when, not long ago, a stipendiary magistrate decided that 
by no construction of the English language could he regard 
a goldfish as an article, why, then the door of opportunity was 
flung wide open! The trade (probably having taken counsel’s 
opinion) reasoned acutely that a jam-jar containing a goldfish 
would certainiy be an article; but not a goldfish simpliciter. 
And so, in return for Mum’s unconsidered seaside hat (the 
one with the poppies), young Alf can have a glittering goldfish, 
satisfying that notorious auri sacra fames, provided that he 
brings his own jam-jar. The news soon gets round, and jam- 
jars are in great demand in the neighbourhood. Portia herself 
could not outwit Autolycus. 

It is one thing to decide that a goldfish is not an article 
and another and a more difficult thing to determine what is 
an article. By derivation it is merely a joint, and it may be that 
a goldfish fails to qualify as an article because it is not jointed. 
(L know that it is vertebrate, but vertebrae are not joints, they 
are discs—those things which are always slipping nowadays.) 
It is astonishing how many different and improbable meanings 
seem to have sprung from the Roman idea of a joint. 

I find a bewildering variety of them in the New English 
Dictionary, ranging from “a nick of time” to the number ten 
in arithmetic and to the definite and indefinite articles in 
grammar, and from “the separate members or portions of 
anything written ” (including the Thirty-Nine Articles and the 
Articles of War) to “a commodity, a piece of goods or 
property, a chattel, a thing material.” Is not a goldfish “a 
thing material,” or (to quote another heading) “a material 
thing forming part of, or coming under the head of, any class ” ? 
No, says the Queen’s Bench Division; “ if the statute had said 
‘article or thing,’ as some statutes have said, there could be 
no doubt . . . that a goldfish would be a thing.” A thing, then, 
is anything, animate or inanimate—which may be tautology, 
but seems to be the English language; whereas in law it appears 
that the essence of an article is that it is inanimate. As against 
this it is stated that Mr. Justice Byles, himself an inveterate 
equestrian, once described a horse as an article. 

Here we may observe the limits of scholarship. In all its 
elaborate categories the New English Dictionary has not 
discerned that inanimateness is the essence of an article. Thus 
judges can sometimes be greater lords of language than 
etymologists, by applying the common sense of the common 
law; for is it not common sense that a dead sardine is an 
article and a live goldfish is not ? 

Another glance at the NED has left me with a perturbing 
doubt. A goldfish may not be an article but this which I am 
writing undoubtedly is. It should therefore be, according to 
the highest authority, “a literary composition forming 
materially part of a journal. . ., treating a specific topic 
distinctly and independently.” Now this article—is it 
articulatus, jointed ? Is it a literary composition? Has it 
treated its topic distinctly and independently ? Above all— 
anxious thought—is it inanimate ? I decline to speculate. 
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THEATRE 


The Cherry Orchard. By Anton Chekhov. 
(Lyric, Hammersmith.)———Going to Town. 
(St. Martin’s.) 

THE curtain falls once more on the bare, 

pillaged room in which “emptiness can be 

felt,” we see again the dying old man 
stretched on the sofa, again we hear the 

**forlorn and melancholy sound” of the axe 

laid to the roots of the beautiful, useless 

biennial croppers. The trick has come off, 
we feel again the essence of regret, sorrow 
for what cannot be helped, for loss, for 
departure; we can taste in the last goodbyes 
the flavour of all leave-taking and the desola- 
tion of all change. It is half a century since 
these effects were felt for the first time at the 

Moscow Arts Theatre; in a month or so we 

shall be commemorating the author's death 

in 1904; there are anniversaries at home to 

remember, as well. It was in May, 1925, 

that The Cherry Orchard, touched before 

only by the Stage Society, was put on at 
the Lyric, Hammersmith; a young actor, 

John Gielgud, had one of his first London 

parts in it, Clearly with so many beginnings 

and endings to remember, Sir John’s repro- 
duction on the same stage, in the same 
season must—even though, committed to 
lesser matters in the West End, he can do 

no more than adapt and dircct—be a 

ceremonial affair, a sort of public memorial, 

suitably inscribed, 

The inscription is a little misleading. The 
programme, following Chekhov’s example, 
carefully attaches the label Comedy; British 
audiences like to know when they are 
expected to laugh. But fortunately the 
staging of Chekhov has recovered from the 
first delighted discovery that he meant from 
time to time to be funny, a discovery 
accompanied too often by brutal misunder- 
standing of his humour. No one at the 
Lyric makes the mistake of supposing that 
because Chekhov's characters are—as living 
people have a disconcerting way of showing 
themselves—silly, weak, absurd, ludicrous, 
they are not, in the true sense, pathetic; 
that when a foolish and extravagant woman, 
a futile old man, a predestined spinster wee 
for ‘their lives there is anything divertir 
in their tears. The Cherry Orchard—as much 
a tragedy as The Three Sisters, or The Seagull, 
more than Jvanov and Uncle Vanya—is, of 
course, piercingly sad; the great merit of 
the new production is that it does not 
pretend otherwise. 

In other ways it is not perhaps quite 
good enough for monumental purposes. 
The company, though there are no gross 
indiscretions, are uneven. There is an 
exceedingly good Gayev in Esmé Percy, 
who alone succeeds in bringing on to the 
stage with him the past, the memories and 
habits of thought which fill the air of 
Chekhov: the skilful demonstration of a 
personality reduced to vestigial tics of 
behaviour—the flights of faded rhetoric are 
no less automatic than the billiards-formula, 
“I pot the white’—but still capable of pity 
and despair. Gwen Ffranggon - Davies, 
haunted, evidently, by the recollection of 
Edith Evans, is a good deal less sure of 
Madame Ranevsky; Trevor Howard's beard 
and bluster will not persuade anyone to 


believe in Lopakhin’s peasant origin. There 
is better work in the small parts: Robert 
Eddison’s wonderfully gormless Epikhodov, 
Pauline Jameson’s Varya, Chekhov’s manag- 
ing housewife viewed with redeeming com- 
passion, David Markham’s Trofimov, the 
* perpetual student’ played by Gielgud in 
1925; the Teutonic resource and restrained 
grotesquerie of Patience Collier’s Charlotta 
Ivanovna, Hugh Pryse’s accomplished study 
in gerontology as Feers. Warmth of feeling 
is generally a little stifled; a curiously acid 
influence has been cast over what is, after 
all, a collection of the most amiably ineffec- 
tive people; there is no one in The Cherry 
Orchard that Chekhov really gets his knife 
into. 


A few of the points are muffed: the distant, 
mysterious sound which should both set 
and subtly modulate the tone in the second 
act is not properly audible; Madame 
Ranevsky’s remark about giants—‘* They 
are all right in fairy tales, but in life they are 
a horror’’—is scarcely projected with the 
force owing to the most bitterly prophetic 
line in the whole play; the genuine joy of the 
homecoming in the dawn is obscured. But 
others are beautifully made: Trofimov’s 
gesture as he reaches out for happiness, the 
jack o” lantern; the simple, cheerful cruelty 
of the manservant who also, in his way, 
represents the future, all the accumulation 
of effects that go to make the last act the 
most affecting farewell in dramatic litera- 
ture. Fifty years after, it is tempting to 
suppose that, with hindsight, The Cherry 
Orchard * means more’ than it can ever 
have meant before 1917; the zeal of Trofimov, 
the echoes of “‘manure for the future,” 
the reality which, impartially. pushing over 
noble fecklessness and intellectual hopes, 
means bungalows and tree-felling, drop with 
ironic precision into the places history has 
made for them. But Chekhov’s last play is 
too great to depend on the chances of 
history and prophecy; it is impossible ever 
to say that Chekhov is writing ‘about’ 
something, for he contrives, as a poet will, 
to write about everything. A preview of the 
Socialist Sixth of the World is interesting; 
it is something more to have, in an exact 
and very rarely applicable sense of the phrase, 
a Slice of Life. 

To make way for it, the Lyric Revue has 
departed, to reappear, freshened up, at the 
St. Martin's. In Going to Town the company 
are supplied with some new pieces by Alan 
Melville and Paul Dehn; the more wintry 
jokes have been dropped for the season. 
The most joyfully ill-natured turns remain, 
however, the old ones: Hermione Baddeley 
and Dora Bryan making the lowest sort of 
fun of Contemporary Art; Miss Baddeley 
and Miss Bryan again, with Ian Carmichael, 
mercilessly representing the resources of 
fourth-rate vaudeville; the entire company 
enjoying the delights of television. Miss 
Baddeley’s ill-judged caricature of Mistin- 
guett has vanished, unlamented, but is 
replaced by another lapse as notably wanting 
in taste. The devoted will easily forgive her 
this; they will only regret that she no longer 
observes the natural history of her Very 
Common Common. 


CHRISTOPHER SMALL 





MUSIC 
The Snow Maiden. (Sadler’s Wells) 


RIMSKY-Keorsakov's Snow Maiden has Deen 
restored to the Sadler’s Wells repertory with 
an excellent cast. Elsie Morison avoids a 
far as possible the archness perilously Nearly 
inherent in the title-role and sings with 
commendably natural sweetness and charm, 
Joan Stuart’s rich and unforcedly dramatig 
voice suits her admirably to the passionatg 
Koupava, and Anna Pollak’s Lel is one of 
her best travesti roles. Thomas Round as th 
Tsar, Frederick Sharp as Misgir and Gwent 
Lewis as Bobyl all contribute largely to ag 
outstandingly successful performance. Elisa. 
beth Robinson’s Fairy Spring is lacking jg 
charm and authority and David Ward’ 
excellent voice is not yet matched by thy 
dramatic power needed if King Frost is to 
be anything but a pantomime figure. 


* * * 


The BBC is very properly celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of Dvorak’s death by 
a series of concerts, which has included 
a platform performance of his opera Rusalka, 
This, the penultimate and most popular of 
Dvorak’s nine operas, was first produced at 
Prague in 1901; and when I saw it there ip 
1946, it was still filling the National Theatre 
with a delighted audience in which there were 
many children, who were plainly uncom 
cerned by the rather tedious emotional 
entanglements of the fairy and human worlds 
and had rightly come for the tunes. This 
Rusalka was, as far as | know, the last 
example of what would in maritime countries 
be mermaid operas but in landlocked 
Central Europe centred round the mor 
insipid figures of river-nymphs,. The first was 
a Danubian fairy story--Kauer’s Das Donate 
weibchen, which appeared in Vienna with 
enormous success in 1798 and was tran 
ported a few years later (1804) to Russia, 
where it became The Dnieper Nymph and 
developed into a serial in four parts, the 
last of which appeared in 1824, It was this 
work which prompted Pushkin’s narrative 
poem Rusalka, which was in its turn adap‘ed 
by Dargomyzhsky for his opera of the same 
name in 1856. 

Dvorak was one of the last of the great 
exclusively musical composers—what the 
Germans call the Musikant—of whom 
Schubert was the great type. These are 
musical Midases who have the gift of turning 
everything they touch into music, instiné 
tively and often without much regard for 
its original quality. Their musical invention 
is literally inexhaustible, they make musi¢ 
‘as an apple-tree makes apples’; and theif 
power of self-criticism is small, They ate 
almost without exception the products of 4 
long, widely diffused and deeply founded 
musical tradition, quite un-literary evel 
when not positively illiterate ; and they are 
therefore very rarely to be found in countries 
such as England or France, whose cultures 
are primarily literary or visual. Italy am 
the old Bohemia bred them by the score it 
the past and the ‘ Viennese classics’—Hayda, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert—are 
fact the fine flower of a vast musical plant 
whose roots spread over the whole of the 
old Austro-Hungarian Empire. In our owt 
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y Richard Strauss and, im a restricted 
jense, Paul Hindemith have shown close 
affinities with the Musikant type, while 
travinsky is at the opposite pole—extremely 
gelf-conscious, @ style-fancier, deviser of 
exquisite contrapunctilios, a cosmopolitan 

trumental miniaturist, whose musical 
ntterance bears the same relation to that of, 

y, Dvorak as the song of his own 
Doechanical nightingale bears to the larks 
and thrushes of the countryside. 

MARTIN COOPER 


CINEMA 


Miss Sadie Thompson. (Gaumont.)- 
Phantom of the Rue Morgue. (London 
Pavilion.)———Lucky Me. (Warner.) 


WHEN we go to see a glamorous star we 
expect nowadays to find her where we left 
her, playing more or less exactly the same 
role in more or less exactly the same picture 
and being neither more nor less able to act. 
It comes as quite a shock, therefore, to be 
confronted with a Rita Hayworth who can 
take an emotional scene in her stride, who 
consents to be haggard and ugly, who can 
convince one that she is the tramp she is 
supposed to be. Miss Sadie Thompson, based 
on a story of Somerset Maugham’s, starts 
badly with Miss Hayworth, flaunting and 
madly gay, arriving on a tropical island full 
of sex-starved Marines, those old familiars 
we have learned not to love. Headed by 
Aldo Ray, they behave as anticipated, and 
jolly orgies—there seem to be no officers in 
this detachment—take place, which both 
embarrass and appal. However, when 
José Ferrer, as a fanatical moral reformer, 
reveals that the lady was once one of the 
deepest divers in a Honolulu dive the film 
gets off the rutted track and Miss Hayworth 
gets down to acting. She is extraordinarily 
good, although the goodness may seem better 
than it is for having surprised us. With Mr. 
Ferrer, who first reforms her and then 
assaults her, she shows unexpected sensitive- 
ness, and Columbia can be complimented 
on giving her the chance to be other than 
plain seductive. The direction, by Curtis 
Bernhardt, is excellent, although at first one 
is too stunned by the uninhibited irregu- 
larities of Marine life to appreciate it. Yet 
even when dealing with juvenile lust it has 
its finer points and tells the story with 
enough imagination to make its incredi- 
bilities credible. 

There is not a credible foot in Phantom 
of the Rue Morgue, or perhaps it is that I 
have grown too old for gorillas. There 
Is something rather sad about the average 
adult’s incapacity to be frightened by films. 
Only very rarely do the flames of fear lick 
out from the screen to singe the nerves, and 
then the cause is usually something intang- 
ible. Certainly apes on the rampage have 
lost their magic for me. Not that the 
creature in this picture is a fair test, for it is 
desperately like a man dressed up as an ape, 
Its leather face carved in simple lines, its 
Coat lack-lustre; but I feel that even if it 
were a living anthropoid I should view it 
without alarm. This is sad somehow. The 
film, which is in sleazy 3D, is, of course, 
pure melodrama, a series of screams strung 
on a script which, though built on the frame- 
work of Edgar Allan Poe’s famous story, 
plumbs the depths of bathos. Claude 
Dauphin, Patricia Medina, Karl Malden 
and Steve Forrest struggle bravely but 
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ineffectively and Roy del Ruth, a good 
director, fails on this occasion to surmount 
the obstacles in his path. And who shall 
blame him? It is not easy to be subtle about 
half a dozen identical murders in a row, 
and with a police inspector of such consum- 
mate stupidity on his hands he cannot be 
censured for first wringing them and the 
washing them clean of the whole thing. 
Lucky Me is a CinemaScope musical 
starring Doris Day, Robert Cummings and 
Phil Silvers, and concerns itself with the 
troubles of a destitute vaudeville team who 
to keep alive, have to work as servants in a 
hotel where they tangle with a song writer 
who is flirting with the daughter of a 
millionaire who wants to put money in 
show-business. Misunderstandings, imper- 
sonations, the whole gamut of musical 
comedy situations are here in abundance, 
but the dialogue is felicitous and Miss Day a 
radiator of joy, so that although the songs 
are below standard there is a feeling of 
music in the air, of spring and youth and 
carefreedom which is extremely pleasant. 
The film has been directed by John Donahue 
and it goes at a spanking pace. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


ART 


SEVERAL Italian sculptors have achieved 
reputations since the war which have made 
them potent forces beyond their own fron- 
tiers. Post-war Italian painting is less well 
known here (with the possible exception of 
the artists who once formed the Fronte 
Nuovo group) in spite of several exhibitions 
in London and the provinces. Let us there- 
fore greet the nine painters from Rome, 
whom the Italian Institute have first put in 
their ‘Show Window of Italian Contem- 
porary Art’ at 39 Belgrave Square. If they 
are not to be disappointed, however, visitors 
should be warned that this is neither the 
whole nor the best of Italian art. You may 
glimpse something of that relaxed simplicity 
and distaste for anecdote which is common 
to so much Italian painting and sculpture, 
an art more sensuous than profound, and in 
the work of Roberto Melli (would it be 
wrong to describe it as Sargent through the 
eyes of polite post-cubism?) one of the 
influences which has helped to form this 
attitude. You may glimpse, too, oils by 
Mino Maccari, better known for his incisive 
graphic work; compact abstractions at the 
purple end of the colour-scale by Toti 
Scialoja; and tasteful things by Gentilini 
and Luigi Montanarini. The strongest 
personality of this first batch emerges as 
Fausto Pirandello. whose still-life of a 
tea-table is very well considered. 
- 7 * 

Interest attaches to the Leicester Galleries’ 
exhibition of Dufresne for much the same 
reasons. In spite of his room at the Musée 
d’Art Moderne in Paris, he is seldom to be 
seen over here. Perhaps he has little to 
teach us at this particular moment, but a 
number of these canvases have worn well. 
To some degree Dufresne was affected by 
cubism, but even more did the exotic 
splendours of North Africa deflect his art 
towards a muted, French expressionism, so 
that a still-life like No. 8, with its birdcage, 
links up with the aims of an artist like 
Frances Hodgkins. John Craxton may also 
be seen here, amending, refining, perhaps 
perfecting, the syntax of the language he has 
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now made his own. Byzantium, Picasso, 
Ghika have enriched that language; through 
it Craxton describes men dancing, fishing, 
sitting at café tables. His view of life is 
purely lyrical, but expressed in terms so 
hieratic that its poetry is sometimes obscured 
by the purely pictorial architecture imposed 
upon it. Also to be seen here are drawings 
and painting by Denton Welch. 
* . . 

At Gimpel’s (vastly improved by a little 
judicious demolition), abstracts by Peter 
Kinley and Sandra Blow—the big crimson 
centre-piece by the latter being especially 
imposing. On the top floor of the Building 
Cenire in Store Street, eleven artists—nine 
men and two women—who are loosely 
grouped around Victor Pasmore’s forays 
into constructivism. Though art is useless, 
it does not follow that what is useless is art, 
and I myself find it hard to achieve the frame 
of mind in which the shapes, forms and 
textures indicated here seem superior to 
those evolved by the industrial artist, merely 
because they are intended for contemplation 
and serve no useful purpose. The most 
endearing exhibit, which has been seen 
before elsewhere, is Kenneth Martin’s re- 
volving spiral mobile of brass. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 
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SCOTCH SCHOOLMASTERS 


On presenting petitions praying that the House 
would not sanction the severance of public 


schools from the Church of Scotland, the 
Duke of Buccleuch called attention to the 
unhappy position of the Scotch  school- 
masters. An act passed in 1803 fixed the 


amount of their salaries in money for twenty- 
five years on an average price of oatmeal. By 
the average taken in 1828 the maximum was 
34]. and the minimum 24/. The last twenty 
five years expired in November 1853, and 
from an average then taken the maximum 
would be reduced to 26/., and the minimum 
to 19/. What did Government mean to do? 
The Earl of Aberdeen said, he was ready to 
redeem the pledge he gave last year, that if no 
provision were made by law as part of a 
general system of education, then there should 
be a temporary increase in the stipends to 
bring them up to the former average. The 
Lord-Advocate would introduce a measure 
for that purpose; temporary only, because it 
is still hoped that such an augmented provision 
may be created with a general system of 
education without which a large increase of 
stipends would be unreasonable. 





AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY GIFT 


We will post the SPECTATOR to any of 
your friends residing in any part of the world 
at the following rates:— 


52 weeks, 35s.; 26 weeks, 17s. 6d. 
In addition a Birthday Greeting card will be 


forwarded stating the SPECTATOR comes 
as a gift from you. 


Send instructions to:— 
Spectator Ltd., 99 Gower Street, W.C.1 
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Letters to the Editor 





END OF SEGREGATION 

Sir,— Mr. Brogan’s article ‘ The End of Segre- 
gation’ must interest many who like myself 
knew the Deep South before the First World 
War, when the colour bar seemed as firmly 
established as a geographical fact. The writer 
calls upon Congress to ‘implement quickly ’ 
the recent ruling of the Supreme Court. He 
thinks that evasive tactics such as gerryman- 
dering will be used. I think it more likely 
that a sudden and rigorous enforcement of the 
decision will produce a withdrawal of white 
children and teachers from schools into which 
negroes are compulsorily admitted. Private 
schools have always been strong in the South, 
and the effect of so drastic a change in the 
habits of a proud people would be to swell 
existing private institutions and cause the 
opening of many others. (Readers of the 
Atlantic Monthly will have noted the in- 
creased respect given to private education in 
the States during the past few years.) Except 
for Poor Whites and immigrants there would 
be few of this generation even amongst 
‘advanced’ white thinkers of the Southern 
States, who would send their children to 
schools predominantly negro, or even to 
schools with a substantial negro minority. The 
emptying of government schools in this way 
would, of course, put an end to the need for 
a double standard and reduce public expense; 
but it would hardly achieve the results desired 
by Mr. Brogan, 

If Congress does implement the decision of 
the Supreme Court I hope that the Spectator 
will publish articles written on the spot by 
people with first-hand information on the sub- 
ject. Yours faithfully, 

ALICE BERRY-HART 
Bi ke nihre ad 


IN AID OF WHAT? 


Sir,— Strix does less than justice to an organi 
sation that has helped many undeveloped 
countries in general, and disabled veterans in 
particular, by the technical advice of its 
medical consultants in the field of rehabilita 
tron, 

Ihe World Veterans Federation (W.V.F.) 
has sent experts in rehabilitation to Italy to 
help organise a new rehabilitation centre, to 
Yugoslavia to give technical assistance, to 
Pakistan to make a survey, to Indonesia to 
help an already existing centre. 

In addition, it has arranged a course for 
doctors and technicians, on artificial limbs, in 
conjunction with the Ministry of Pensions at 
Roehampton. 

[here are also many projected courses with 
the aim of training personnel from the less 
developed countries. 

It is a fact that of the large Ex-Services 
Associations in this country, the British Legion 
is the only organisation that has withheld its 
support to this endeavour in the rehabilitation 
of the disabled 

Would it be that the British Legion, whose 
good work for the disabled is well known, 
fears a competitor? It would be interesting 
to know to whom Strix owes his inspiration in 
this annotation. 

Any organisation which helps the disabled, 
whether they are veterans or not, deserves sup- 
port. The W.V.F. with the aid of the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration, 
is doing pioneer work in this field. It has set 





an example, initiated in Finland, of real co- 
operation between an unofficial voluntary 
agency, and an official organisation. 

This co-operation between voluntary organi- 
sations and the Government is indeed often 
limited to these associations, acting as * pres- 
sure groups.” How much better it would be 
if the voluntary agency’s endeavour could be 
complementary and not competitive to official 
action. 

The W.V.F.’s policy in rehabilitation is 
complementary to that of the United Nations. 
It is a young organisation, whose ideals are to 
be commended. It has earned the encourage- 
ment of support—not the discouragement of 
subtle innuendo.—Yours faithfully, 


Cc. J. S, O’MALLEY 
Garston Manor Rehabilitation Centre 


CROFTING CONDITIONS 


Sin,—Many in the crofting counties and 
country districts of Scotland must have been 


cheered by Sir Compton Mackenzie's * Side- 
light’ in the Spectator of May 14th. 
Principal Taylor's report gives great 


encouragement, but it is essential that action 
and support are immediate if further 
depopulation and a great drop in production 
are to be prevented. Apathy, delay and lack 
of understanding have caused so much 
damage .that the remaining population are 
almost hopeless in certain areas. 

While a number of landowners and large 
stock farmers are doing splendid work, the 
area of land they control is comparatively 
small and we are still dependent on the 
smaller, medium-sized farms and _ crofts. 
Therefore it is essential that adequate water 
supplies and sewerage are provided for our 
villages, crofts and small farms immediately 
unless they are to become completely desolate. 
People will continue to leave houses without 
them, now they are to be enjoyed elsewhere. 
Subsidies and grants have saved a great deal; 
but what is left of them when we have such 
very heavy frieght charges by sea, road and 
rail for the outlying highlands and islands ? 

As many of us see the present situation, 
time is the essential factor. More promises of 
unnecessarily ambitious and extravagant 
schemes for a dim future will not stop the 
decline now. Also first class guidance and 
advice in modern methods of land improve- 
ment and stock-rearing are necessary to raise 
the standards in many cases—and just com- 
pensation for landlords and outlying and 
absent holders. 

Admittedly our climate is wet and stormy 
it times, but what of the disadvantages of 
food production in most other parts of the 
world ?—Yours faithfully, 

M, WILLISON 
Island of Luing, Argyll 


OIL POLLUTION 
Sir.~Bird lovers everywhere, so long haunted 
by the shameful conditions which prevail in 
the sea and on our beaches in the tragic 
sight of tortured and dying sea-birds, will be 
bitterly disappointed by some aspects of the 
international agreement on oil pollution 
which has just been signed. No date has yet 
been fixed for the entry into force of the 
agreement, and it will not apply to cargo 
ships for three years thereafter. No proper 
means have been provided for its enforcement, 
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and there are no_ penalties 
offenders. 

Once more the time-lag, that terrible 
spectre in humanitarian reforms, is Painfully 
in evidence, and, with this mutilation of the 
provisions against oil pollution, we are faced 
with the sad, inescapable truth that it jg 
possible for human beings to agree on q 
general principle, but that the practicaj 
application of the principle itself raises every 
callous contradiction, to the detriment of the 
reform and the neglect of the poor victims 
it is sought to help. 

It would appear, then, that tortured sea. 
birds by the thousands are to be sacrificed 
day and night in the same old unpardonable 
way only because the experts and statesmen 
have not the courage to agree on any opera- 
tive date for the reform, or on adequate 
methods of enforcement.— Yours faithfully, 

JULIET GARDNER 
23 Holden Road, Southborough, 
Tunbridge Wells 


attached to 


{A formula for an operative date and 
methods of enforcement were laid down for 
the Convention. It is not suggested that either 
are adequate, but nor is it true to say that they 
do not exist.—Editor, Spectator.) 


A REAL TRUMPET 


Sir,.—Rather behind-hand in my _ thorough 
reading of. your columns I came across a 
passage today in the issue of April 30th for 
which I have waited all my life to see in print. 

I quote from ‘Tower Music,’ by Mr, 
Stephen Toulmin: 

“Later on I saw the players at close 
quarters, for they came down into the 
church to accompany the service; none 
of your piercing cornets, but half a 
dozen real trumpets, a couple of horns 
and trombones and a tuba.” 

I wonder how many conductors know as 
much about trumpets as Mr. Toulmin does, 
or how many of the musical public know how 
they are being cheated by the use of the 
deformed cornet, a tool devised for chiselling 
into the ears of dance-noise addicts but now 
extensively employed for mauling the noble 
passages written by composers of long ago for 
an instrument which these days takes too 
long and too much trouble to master. How 
much longer will the French-horn survive 
before it is throttled in the vulgar grip of 
some attenuated tenor sax-horn let loose from 
the noisome dens in which the other imposter 
was bred? 

1 write without disrespect for the honest 
components of the brass-band.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

G. H. WILBRAHAM 
Carreg Gam, Nant Gwynant, Beddgelert 
Caerns 


THE REASON WHY 


Sir,—If Strix is correctly informed about 
the contents of Mr. Bevan’s letter to the 
Beaconsfield bench, we have one more 


impressive piece of evidence of the agiliiy of 
Mr. Bevan’s mind, 

In what can have been at most a few 
seconds, Mr. Bevan was able to calculate the 
time at which news of his accident could be 
printed, consider the effect of the report on 
his mother-in-law’s health, weigh up the dis- 
advantages of stopping against the disadvan- 
tages of proceeding, and reach his decision. 

Could any other living politician have 
thought so quickly ?—Yours faithfully, 

F. H. C. TATHAM 
66 Talbot Road, Highgate. N.6 
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Looking for a car — 
that has EVERYTHING? 


HERE’S A BRILLIANT COMBINATION 
OF PERFORMANCE, COMFORT, 
LOOKS AND ECONOMY 


The remarkable Daimler ‘Conquest’ Saloon continues to 
establish itself more and more firmly as the car for the 
motorist who wants the best of both worlds . . . who does 


not want to sacrifice comfort for performance, good looks 


for ease of handling, or any of these virtues in the cause of 


economy. 
Luxurious comfort, spaciousness and silence have always 
been the Daimler tradition. The ‘Conquest’ gives you all 
these and much more. Here is a capacity for speed and 
acceleration that is really remarkable. Here is ease of hand- 
ling such as is only possible with the exclusive Daimler 
preselector fluid transmission. With such features as auto- 
matic chassis lubrication to save you money in maintenance 
costs and time ‘off the road’, the ‘Conquest’ is the finest 
combination of motoring qualities on the medium price 


market today. 


For full particulars and for the name of your nearest Dealer write to 
Bureau 61, The Daimler Company Ltd., Coventry. 

















Test the ‘CONQUEST?’ today for 
all these points: 


Performance. The ‘Conquest’ can accelerate 
from 0-30 in 5 secs.! — then soar rapidly to a 


smooth 8o-plus. Cruising at 70. 


Ease of Handling. Preselector fluid transmission 
makes the most tricky navigation quite 
effortless. The small 


tg 
Wf ~33' 


turning circle of AW tea : 
, ~ fe ; 
33’ adds greatly to 7S ™ 
4 ‘ 
manoeuvrability AS  h (0 ‘ 
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Comfort. Roomy, comfortable and luxuriously 
appointed. The luggage boot is large. Laminated 
torsion bars in the independent front suspension 
give the smoothest riding and steadiest cornering 


imaginable. 


Economy. Automatic lubrication of steering and 
suspension reduces maintenance costs. Water- 
heated induction achieves quicker warming-up 


and saves fuel. 


Easy parking and garaging. An elegant and dig- 
nified car, the ‘Conquest’ 
is yet compact and easy 
to park and garage. Over- 
all dimensions : Length 
14’ 9”, width 5’ 5%’, 





height 5’ 33’. 
Price £1066 plus £445.5.10 purchase tax. 


‘OUT OF PEDIGREE COMES PACE’ 


Daimler 






CONQUEST 









SIX NEW 
At the Back of the North Wind 


All summer was stored there in the hay; 
Above, all winter kept: the boy 

Climbed nightly up the rungs behind the stalls 
And planted deep between the clothes he heard 
The kind wind bluster, but the last he knew 
Was the sharp drugging smell of hay. 


Here wrapped within the cobbled mews he woke. 
Passing from winter, climbing down past summer 
He broke into an air observed no season, 

A cruel stock of future, nipped the skin 

And scalded with its emptiness away 

The castle of winter and the smell of hay. 


The ostlers knew, but did not tell him more 

Than hay is what we turn to. Other smells, 

Horses, leather, manure, fresh sweat, 

Sweet mortality, he found them on the North. 

That was her sister, East, that shrilled all day 

And swept the mews dead clean from wisps of hay. 
THOM GUNN 


Peking Walls 


A day’s march at the equinox might not 

suffice to close our long circuit by dark, 

this still brick angled coil of the inmost core 
of the many-membered body’s mortared frame, 
harbour for swallows, and a city’s guard. 


We at the centre of the peopled land 

as near in function as eye to eyelid stand 
within our fabled screen, the humped grey bar 
that stamps its hold across untrodden hills 
from sand to sea, remote as another world. 


The lines of camels move at their own slow 

and harnessed pace, being at men’s trade, from out 
of that world, and they link in come and go 

the two walls, as in tall aloof disdain 

they take the measure of our permanence. 


As they, we endure, and look with the same eye 
on the returning months, and drawn-out Time, 
seasons expected, or rough shocks of change 
that like a flood at sluice-gates bear away 
those who have trusted in the stone that stands. 
W. A, B. GARDENER 


Augury 


Swift paused before a dying tree one day, 
Whose rotten top told where his death would start. 
There was no means of checking the decay. 


The patient seldom sees his fever-chart 
(A thoughtful doctor hides the thing away), 
But guesses much from what he knows in part. 


Knowledge of madness suffers a delay: 
When the mind rots, no introspective art 
Gives it a check upon its own decay. 


When once the patient finds it in his heart, 

It does not matter what the doctors say. 

He guesses all from what he knows in part. 

There is no means of checking the decay. 
JONATHAN PRICE 
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POEMS 
Thermopyle 1941 


It is not easy to fight at Thermopyle. 

You need double courage, for you are fighting 

Another man’s battle. Thermopyle can never 

Belong to us. He was brave the Australian 

Farmer, who fell there in nineteen forty-one 

With an oath that lashed the rock. Every pass 

Has to be defended once, and Leonidas 

Had made his inimitable stand. 

But the gods enjoy playing soldiers, dressing them 

In pretty clothes and putting them to fight 

On the same fields. Soldiers, they think, are made of lead, 
And anyhow should not know where or why they fight. 
But if the quality of the lead is bad 

And they can feel? What then? Fight, soldier, fight. 
For now that the shattered ships, the tanks and guns, 
Held by the spring-flowers of the pass, look like broken 
Toys of children that have grown up and gone away, 
The Stranger will still go to Sparta, but he will 
Announce also the death of the Australian farmer. 
Leonidas is only a matter of precedence. 





Cc. A. TRYPAN 


Comrade Worm 


Indubitably this maggot’s a fly fellow; 

Only a narrow cousin to the worm 

Who knows nothing of a phoenix birth, 
Does not spread fancy wings and go 

Or multiply his kind upon our wounds, 

But is a slow-worm, blind-worm, wire-worm, 
Muck-worm, the meek inheritor of the earth. 


Both maggot and worm depend, deploy 
Upon the Leveller’s strategies; 
Discover themselves in seedy things, 
Furnished rooms for working men. 
Apple and planet house our friend, 

To both he brings democracy, 

Is bland familiar of kings. 


The cousin of this wriggling here 
Feeds on the politic body 
Intending its overthrow; not stern 
But steadfast, deplores the insular. 
Comrade Worm, agent of a not unforeign power, 
You humbly reside in all things, their parody, 
And when you say turn, we shall all turn. 
GORDON WHARTON 


Crime Fiction 


This volume on my lap endues 
With shiny covers crimes and clues, 
Glossing murders. Pages bend. 

A chapter straggles, followed by 
The hypnotised and prancing eye 
To the revealing end. 


Out from the corners where they lay in wait 
Words in torn taffeta shrink, gesticulate, 
Their scraggy flanks lay bare; 

Perform across the platform of a page; 
They take the eye; parade across their stage 
Torn thighs of metaphor. 


They mock the movement of an ordered dance. 
Theft they expose; theories of crime advance; 
Insinuate, or swagger through 
The murderer’s crimes and the detective’s sins, 
Exposing one; while furtive lecherous grins 
~ Expose the other too. 
LAURENCE 1). Lt RNER 
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more people are smoking 


du MAURIER 


THE FILTER TIP CIGARETTE 






THE TWO WEEKS’ TEST WILL TELL YOU WHY 










That’s the 
simple principle behind the du Maurier filter. That is why 





The purer the smoke the greater the enjoyment. 






more and more people are smoking du Maurier cigarettes, 






because they find — just as you will — that the du Maurier 






filter adds to the pleasure of smoking by allowing nothing 






to spoil the true flavour of the tobacco. But why not put 






. It to the test? If you will smoke du Maurier and nothing 






else for two weeks you will discover for yourself the special 






appeal of these fine filter-tipped cigarettes, 







CORK TIP IN THE RED BOX > PLAIN TIP (MEDIUM) IN THE BLUE BOX 
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History rich beyond dreams 
To choose this 2,000-year-old wonderland of Ceylon 
for your own holiday is to make sure of enjoying 


~ | Total Assets £181.183,000 Wein the most fascinating, most memorable 
Sy ° sd i ii Wil experience of your life. 
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ABBEY NATIONAL il Ni Climate tropical to temperate... 
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Apply to your nearest Travel Agent 
for fuller information, or send direct to 


CEYLON GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU, COLOMBO 
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Cable Talk 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 221 
Report by D. R. Peddy 
The Cable and Wireless EFM service provides for the transmission of certain set phrases, e.g. 
os 4 7 oe 79 66 : ” 

Iam fit and well,” “1 have been commissioned,” “* Twins born,” etc., by code numbers on cables 
to and from persons in other parts of the world. Competitors were invited to devise six additional 
set phrases for inclusion on cables to and from those who have ventured beyond the Iron Curtain 
into the Foreign Legion, into Ruritania, into inter-stellar space, or into the twenty-first century. 


This was not, I fear, a particularly good 
entry. As with so many competitions which 
call for a number of disconnected phrases, 
it was difficult to find lists that were uniformly 
good; curates’ eggs were rather the order of 
the day. Selections of the best in each cate- 
gory (other than the Foreign Legion, which 
produced uninspired material) are given 
below: 

BEYOND THE IRON CURTAIN 


Glad to get away from— 
(vicious capitalist exploitation) 
(decadent bourgeois humour) 
(weekend competitions) (Erica Scott.) 
Say something if only goodbye. 
(John Brown.) 
RURITANIA 
Feet sore: too many National Anthems. 
(Granville Garley.) 
I am in love with the Queen, God help me! 
(Allan M. Laing.) 


INTER-STELLAR SPACE 


444—Expect me home next week. 
555—Cancel 444 
999—Help! (W. Bernard Wake.) 
Advise later expeditions to fire slightly to the 
left. (J. P. Mullarky.) 

Einstein was right. (H. A. C. Evans.) 
Future cables c/o Central Zoo, Mars. 

(D. L. L. Clarke.) 
TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 


I have passed the Competitive Examination 
for the Peerage. (Colin Prestige.) 
Please send Birth Certificate urgently. 
(James Reeve.) 
Everything has been said on the subject. 
(Pat Bullen.) 
I have received my Post-War Credit. 
(R. M. Anthony.) 
Have visited the Moon; the self-governing 
convict communities are purposeful and 
contented. (Rev. J. P. Stevenson.) 

I recommend a first prize of £2 10s. to 
Vedette, and second prizes of £1 5s. each to 
Douglas Hawson and William Evans. 
Runners-up are R. B. Browning, Barbara 
Rickard, W. Bernard Wake, J. P. Mullarky 
and D. L. L. Clarke. 


PRIZES 
(VEDETTE) 


To the Twenty-First Century 
I always said there was no future in it. 
What won next year’s Derby? 
You haven't answered my question. 
From the Twenty-First Century 
Don’t worry; it has never happened. 
When you're older you'll understand. 
How do you mean, ideological? 


(DOUGLAS HAWSON) 


Phrases for Inter-Stellar Space 
We have now left the earth’s atmosphere. 
Speed increasing, can now see Mars. 
Our pilot has everything well under control. 
We are about to pass Mars. 
We are not going to pass Mars. 
Look after our wives and children. 


(WILLIAM EVANS) 


Messages from the Twenty-First Century 
Sell oil shares. 
Don't wait for Colour TV—buy now. 
Join the CP immediately. 
Blank’s pictures are forgotten. 
Send food. 
I have given up smoking. 


COMMENDED 
(R. B. BROWNING) 


From Beyond the Iron Curtain 
Pravda is stranger than fiction. 
Require copy of Das Kapital. 
Have bought fine Russian mink coat. 
Always write to Comrade Browning. 
Am going a long journey. 
Send quickly detailed map Siberia. 


(BARBARA RICKARD) 


Set Phrases for Inclusion on Cables to and from 
Ruritania 

My false beard is very comfortable. 

Did you remember Crown Jewels? 

Greetings for your fifth coronation. 

Arriving cellar midnight. 

Riot went according to Plan. 

Received Ruritania’s highest honour. Duet 
with Princess Olga foot of staircase, chorus 
of those loyal to the Cause. Brilliant 
spectacle. Home Tuesday. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 224 
Set by A. M. O.S. 


The poems of Burns have recently been 
‘translated’ into English for the benefit of the 
benighted Sassenach. Competitors are asked 
to comment on this event in a poem of three 
stanzas, using any characteristic Burns metre, 
The verses may be in English or Lowland Scots 
(not too broad) and need not represent what 
competitors believe would be Burns's own 
reaction. Prize, which may be divided: £5, 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 224,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than June 8th, 
Results in the Spectator of June 18th. 


Country Life 


MyYxoMarTosis is again reported a little farther 
north than it once was, but so far it has not 
made a rapid advance as it may do in hotter 
weather. The rabbit population in my dis- 
trict seems to be four or five times greater 
than it was, but of course this is not so. At 
this time of year, with young rabbits being 
born in every outlying burrow and the young 
being so unwary of their enemies, one sees 
many more rabbits. A large number of the 
little hoppers die on the road or are taken by 
cats, dogs, foxes and other hunting animals. 
Their numbers never seem to diminish, how- 
ever. I crossed a mound the other day and 
Was amused to see ten or a dozen small heads 
pop up, each with cocked ears. They waited 
only a second before they made a dash for a 
burrow. There was quite a congestion at the 
mouths of the holes before the last white tail 
disappeared. The farmer whose land I was 
crossing would not have taken such a benign 
interest, for already the youthful colony has 
taken enough corn and young grass to feed 
some fair-sized sheep. By a simple progres- 
sion I can see that he has a slender chance of 
having any corn at all come harvest time. 


Sparrows Hatched 

Two friends wrote to give me information 
regarding the incubation period of hedge 
sparrows which is normally twelve to thirteen 
days, but may extend a day or two above this. 
By the time the letters reached me I had the 
answer. On the eleventh day I was dismayed 
to find that one egg was missing from the 
hedge sparrow’s nest. I failed to solve the 
mystery and could find no egg-shell in the 
vicinity. Perhaps a bird had robbed the nest. 
Gn the following day the three remaining eggs 
hatched. The hen sat close for a while and 
kept the youngsters well protected when rain 
fell. Last night, as I was cutting the grass and 
trimming the privet close to the nest, I could 
hear the young ones being fed. The hen 
crept in and out to bring food without letting 
me see her. When'l looked in later the nest- 
lings were evidently. digesting a good meal. 
Not one lifted its beak in the hope of getting 


more to eat. I am hopeful of their survival. 


now and wonder if, when the time comes, a 





second brood will occupy the nest. Second 
clutches are quite common and three families 
are sometimes raised. What amazing force 
drives a small bird to look after a clamouring 
brood ! 


Co-operation 

An amusing story of the making of a robin’s 
nest comes from Archdeacon G. H. Marten 
of the Homes of St. Barnabas, Lingfield, 
Surrey, who writes: “ About ten days ago my 
very resourceful housekeeper, a young West 
Indian, noticed a robin flying about in our 
back yard, evidently trying to find a suitable 
place to build a nest. He visited one hole 
after another in the roof and wall of a shed 
adjoining, at each attempt dropping bits and 
pieces of twigs all over the yard. At last this 
became tedious, as nothing was happening, so 
the girl said to him: ‘Here, you don’t seem 
to know how to build a nest. I can't have 
you dropping all these things in my yard.’ So 
she put a long ladder against the wall, having 
collected together his various articles, and 
climbed to a hole at the top. She stuffed a 
piece of soft paper in and then arranged the 
twigs in the form of a nest. That done, she 
descended and told the robin to go in. He 
did so and apparently liked it very much, for 
soon he brought his mate who is now sitting 
on five eggs and being fed by her husband. 
We are looking forward to the hatching of 
the family.” This is surely an unusual thing. 
I wonder if anyone has experienced such a 
happening in the case of other wild birds ? 


Lawn Weeds 
A reader who is troubled by weeds in his 
lawn asks me what he can do about it. Weeds 
can be dug out at any season and there is 
no other satisfactory way for things such as 
dandelion, but providing the soil is not sour 
—and this is the governing factor—lawn sand 
is a good remedy. This preparation contains 
sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of iron and 
will turn the grass brown at first, but common 
weeds cannot withstand it and the grass will 
flourish after treatment which should be at 
about a quarter of a pound to the square yard. 
IAN NIALL 
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AN IMPORTANT 
NOTICE TO MOTORISTS 





Shell 





Try the two-tankful test 


with I-C-A (Ignition Control Additive) 
prevents pre-ignition and plug failure caused by 
engine deposits. Thousands of miles of road-tests 
have proved that it gives engines smoother running. 
These results are completely convincing—but we do 
not ask you to accept them. We ask you to test 
Shell with I-C-A for yourself—at no extra cost. On 
your second tankful of Shell with I-C-A — (the 
second one, because I-C-A must have time to work 
on your engine-deposits) — you will notice definitely 
smoother, sweeter running. 
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Begative feedback push-pull amplifier of 6 
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flux density 10° PM speaker. Garrard 3- 
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Changeable microcell crystal pick-up 
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Abierto flaw. 


in high fidelity 
sound reproduction 
‘no detectable distortion’ 


This Ferguson auto-radiogram 
costs only 85 guineas tax paid, yet 
it gives a performance of the quality 
you would expect only from the 
most expensive instruments, At 
normal listening levels there is no 
detectable distortion—and even at 
its full power output of 6 watts there 
is but one-tenth of the distortion 
usually considered acceptable. The 
cabinet, decorative and dignified, is 
well proportioned with beautifully 
figured butts and contrasting ver- 
tical louvres, and has a leatherette 
lined record storage space. 


Z.|..fine sets these FERQUQON § 
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POST THIS COUPON today for full details of Model 400 RG to Thorn 
Electrical Industries Ltd, 233 Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2 
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LETS IN THE LIGHT 


Over 190,000 of the 318,779 houses built in 
Britain last year had steel frame windows, and 
hardly a school or a factory is built today with- 
out them. These windows are slitn, long lasting, 
inexpensive ; they let in the maximum amount of 
sun and light. 

The steel for the frames is rolled into small 
intricate sections from 30 foot billets in up-to- 
date rolling mills. 

Not only at home, but overseas, steel windows 
are being used more and more. Windows made 
of British steel now go to seventy-five different 


countries, including the United States and Canada. 


ST E E L is at your service 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION $.73 
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SUD BLUE ET 


Compton Mackenzie 


HEN in 1863 the news of the intended cession to 
Greece of the Ionian Islands was received in Corfu 
a deputation of citizens proceeded to the house of 
the Lord High Commissioner with an address, which stated: 


“Corfu is touched to the heart. ... The reunion of the 
seven islands to, the Kingdom of Greece . . . is an act of 
Divine Providence and diplomacy cannot but bow to it. 
But ... the people cannot abstain from expressing their 

titude to the English nation, who from a love of liberty, 
ave interested themselves in our holy cause... .” 


Disraeli had used all his oleaginous eloquence in Parliament 
to oppose the “ gift of these islands to Greece” on account of 
the “ mischievous influence ” it would have and the temptation 
it would offer to Greece “to make aggressions upon the 
Turkish power and thus disturb the peace of the world.” 
However, Palmerston had been firm, and the Liberal Govern- 
ment accomplished an act of statesmanship and _ political 
morality. 

The inhabitants of the Ionian Islands had been agitating for 
union with Greece ever since the War of Independence and 
they had bitterly resented the compulsory neutrality inflicted 
upon them by the British protectorate. 


The chief argument used against the cession of the islands 
to Greece was their strategic importance in the event of war 
with Russia. The chief argument for holding on to Cyprus 
today is its strategic importance in the event of war with the 
Soviet Union. 

In that very year of 1863 a Cambridge professor wrote a book 
about the Ionian Islands in which he viewed the prospect of 
their union with Greece with misgiving. 

And of course, like the apologists for the present denial of 
liberty to Cyprus, he discovered it was “not true that the 
majority of people dislike, distrust or object to the Govern- 
ment of England,” although he admits that it is not always 
popular because “ an Englishman abroad has the art of seeming 
supercilious, and his reserve is taken for pride.” 


In fact, for twenty-five years before union with Greece was 
granted to the Ionian Islands there had been almost continuous 


agitation culminating once or twice in riots which were’ 


suppressed by the garrison. 

In 1878 Disraeli, by now Lord Beaconsfield, made up for his 
failure to prevent the cession of the Ionian Islands to Greece 
by securing a protectorate over Cyprus at the Congress of 
Berlin in exchange for a guarantee to come to the help of 
Turkey in Asia in the event of aggression. His treatment of 
Greek claims at the Congress was resented by many Liberal 

liticians. Mr. Fawcett described his language concerning 

reece in the House of Lords as “ contemptuous insolence ” 
and declared that the Greeks “ relying on the promises of a 
ae and magnanimous people, have been grossly and basely 
eceived.” Mr Gladstone denounced the covenant to defend 
Asia Minor as “ insane” and the manner in which it had been 
“reserved from the Powers” as an act of “duplicity, not 
surpassed, and rarely equalled in the history of nations.” 


Lord Derby, who had resigned as Foreign Minister three 
months earlier, took an opportunity to explain in the House of 
Lords that he had resigned from the Cabinet because he 
considered a proposal then before it to occupy Cyprus was 
fraught with menace to the peace of Europe. Lord Salisbury in 
replying for the Government compared Lord Derby to Titus 
Oates, which the shocked Spectator of that week declared to 
be one of the most elaborate and direct insults that had been 
launched by any orator of our time at the head of his opponent. 


The London crowd cheered Beaconsfield when he told them 





from his window in Downing Street that he had brought back 
from Berlin peace with honour: exactly sixty years later theig 
grandsons and granddaughters would cheer Neville Chamber. 
lain at another window for bringing back from Germany peacg 
in our time. 


Whether the British have administered Cyprus well sincg 
Disraeli’s act of dubious statesmanship has nothing to do with 
the unanimous demand of the Greek population for union with 
Greece. After the magnificent example to the world which 
Britain gave over India and Pakistan she cannot afford moral} 
to have the case of Cyprus brought before the United Nations, 
If Sir Winston Churchill will do what Lord Palmerston did 
in 1863 over the Ionian Islands he will add even yet another 
leaf to that bushy crown of laurels he already wears. 


The policy pursued for so many years of helping Turkey at 
the expense of Greece did not prevent Turkey from turning 
on us in 1914. Cyprus was annexed and in October, 1915, Sir 
Edward Grey offered the island to Greece if Greece would 
go to the help of Serbia. That offer was formally declined by 
the Greek Government. 

After the First World War Lloyd George’s plans for a stron 
Greece were thwarted by the minikin Disraelis who direct 
Tory policy, but before he was ousted from power the 
Venizelos-Tittoni agreement of July, 1919, had been reached, 
By this eleven islands of the Dodecanese were to be transferred 
immediately to Greece and if after fifteen years Great Britain 
should have ceded Cyprus to Greece Italy was to grant a 
plebiscite for the population of Rhodes to decide whether it 
wished to be Greek or Italian. Nitti’s Liberal Government 
fell soon after. The conspiracy between France, Italy, and 
Mustafa Kemal led to the catastrophe of 1922; the fragments 
of the Venizelos-Tittoni agreement were flung into the flames 
of Smyrna. 

It might have been supposed by the least optimistic philhellene 
that the glorious behaviour of Greece in the Second World 
War would have earned enough gratitude from Great Britain 
to cede Cyprus, but, alas, the passionate demand for union of 
ovet 400,000 Cypriote Greeks has been ignored. Every sort 
of excuse is put forward—the prosperity of the island under 
British adminstration, the need to protect the Moslem minority 
of some 60,000, the strategic importance of Cyprus now 
growing more important with the prospect of evacuating the 
Canal Zone, and those innumerable minor excuses with which 
any officialdom threatened with displacement is always glib. 


I do not propose to fatigue readers with the niceties of 
bureaucratic and constitutional reforms, and if I seem to make 
a purely emotional appeal for the people of Cyprus I must 
reply tha: .: desire for the enosis or union with Greece is 
ruled by the :motion of patriotism and not by material 
advantage. 

Greece turned her back on material advantage when she 
refused Hitler’s o/\2r of a truce on the terms that Greece should 
retain all territories in Northern Epirus occupied during the 
campaign against Italy, and this offer was refused because it 
would have meant deserting Britain at a moment when Britain 
with only Greece beside her was facing the darkest hour in her 
history. 

The cession of Cyprus could be accomplished with a lease 
of bases with guarantees for the Turkish minority, and with 
safeguards for true democratic government in Greece itself. 


Let us make a great and magnanimous gesture: we shall 
not regret our generosity. It will be regarded by the people 
of Cyprus as once upon a time such another gesture was 
regarded by the people of Corfu as an act of Divine Providence 
and like Corfu'Cyprus will be touched tothe heart. 
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‘Scotland is today more prosperous than ever before in its history. How soundly based is the new 

prosperity? This is the fundamental question which the articles In this Supplement deal with in their 

various ways. Has diversification of industry gone far enough? What is the outlook for the Highlands? 

How is the problem of the slums being tackled? Is Scottish education as good as it used to be? Is there 

a case for Home Rule? The modern Scottish scene in its many aspects is examined by Scottish experts 
in the pages that follow. 
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WHY TRAVEL 
BY COOKS? 


Because you want freedom of travel—to go how you please, 
stay where. you please and change your travellers’ cheques 
for foreign currency when and where you please. 

Because Cooks have all the contacts to arrange everything 
as you wish and a world-wide organisation to make sure you 
will get efficient service wherever you go. 

Because it’s good to have a friend at hand wherever you are. 


Because you are given the same courteous service whether 
you ask for a railway ticket to Southend or book a cruise round the world. 
travel organisation can free you 


Because only the very largest 1 
from all worry when making a journey today. 


In this post-war 


era only an expert can foresee and provide for every little detail in 
advance—from obtaining a visa at an obscure legation to arranging 


for a car from airport to rail connec- 
tion. In short because your travel 
is smoother and more enjoyable if 
you use a fully comprehensive 
service which stretches out all over 
the world. 


For Every Individual Need 


In spite of our 112 years of service 
to the public, we still find many 
people cling to the idea that Cooks 
only provide holidays of a collec- 
tive character. Yet it is for the in- 
dividualist that they cater most of 
all. Five times as many people are 
provided with individual arrange- 
ments as those who choose a ready- 
made packaged holiday. It’s a 
matter of opinion which is prefer- 
able, but the point is Cooks are 
equipped to cater for every kind of 
individual need. And even on the 
packaged holiday the emphasis is 
on freedom of movement. 

The inclusive holiday which is to 
be found in any Cooks programme 
simply means that one price is 
quoted for travel and accommoda- 
tion. And that price is often well 
below the cost at which these faci- 
lities could be purchased separately. 
It’s a matter of good relations and 
long-standing arrangements with 
transportation companies and 
hotels. 

You would be surprised to find 
how popular are those excellently 
arranged traditional types of es- 
corted tour, now mainly confined 
to the motor coach journeys fav- 
oured especially by middle-aged 
folk who appreciate its detail-free 
luxury. But for most of Cooks 
clients it is: do as you please and 
use Cooks to see you get just what 
you want. 

The traveller with a mind of his 
own finds Cooks the most amenable 
and efficient service he can use. It 
may be a simple request for an air 


— 








ticket to Rome, and a room booked 
for a couple of nights. It may be an 
involved itinerary covering half 
Europe and the Middle East. It 
may and very often does call for all 
the expert knowledge and resources 
of a highly organised firm with 
world-wide connections. Because 
everything is undertaken swiftly and 
efficiently with the minimum of fuss 
you can always feel quite happy 
about mentioning the most out-of- 
the-way requirements. It is Cooks 
boast that in travel matters they 
can cap any request with efficient 
service. It really is quite challeng- 
ing, and the more experienced you 
are as a traveller the more you will 
appreciate the truth of it. 


Taking Your Car With You? 


The latest service to be consider- 
ably expanded this year is for those 
wishing to take their car abroad 
under Cooks Autotravel arrange- 
ments. 

The Autotravel Department has 
worked out no less than twenty- 
nine different routes through the 
most interesting parts of Europe— 
round journeys through France, 
Austria, Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy, and others to Spain or 
Belgium and Holland. Accom- 
modation has been secured at good 
hotels, detailed road maps produced 
for each itinerary. 

Cooks have branch offices in the 
principal towns in Gt. Britain and 
Ireland, including twenty-six in 
London as well as their Head 
Office in Berkeley Street. Their 
world chain of offices number over 
three hundred and fifty in sixty- 
four different countries—all points 
at which you can draw upon the 
unrivalled service of the largest and 
oldest travel agency in the world. 








Scottish 
Tourism 


A tant years ago Scotland was an 
unknown country to people in the 
south of England. Although Sir 
Walter Scott had awakened a romantic 
interest in the Highlands, few people 
could undertake a journey which 
involved several changes of transport. 
There were still gaps in the railway 
system and most travelling was by 
coach. It was left to Thomas Cook 
to devise the means of visiting Scotland 
with the minimum of discomfort and 
to give the first impetus to Scotland’s 
tourist trade. 

In 1846 Thomas Cook organised his 
first excursion to Scotland, with a 
party of 350 tourists going by rail 
from Leicester to Fleetwood, by 
steamer to Ardrossan and by rail to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. There this 
first party of excursionists reeeived an 
uproarious official welcome. With the 
town bands on the railway platform, 
speeches and receptions, there could 
not have been more ado even if it had 
been guessed how important an 
historic occasion the visit would prove. 


Pioneering Days 


It is not generally realised that for 
many years Thomas Cook concen- 
trated his tourist business on Scotland 
before he turned to the Continent and 
places farther afield. During the 
fifties he was sending as many as 
5,000 visitors from the South to 
various parts of Scotland in one year. 
His instructions to tourists, parti- 
cularly on the question of women’s 
clothing, are a revelation of the 
pioneering spirit in which the “long” 
journey was undertaken in those days. 

Today Cooks motor coach tours 
run as far as John O’ Groats, whilst 
their inclusive holiday arrangements 
bring visitors to all the resorts round 
the coast and on the-shores of the 
famous lochs. Even the Outer 
Herbrides are included in_ these 
arrangements. And Cooks have never 
ceased to play the leading part in 
introducing people from over the 
border and from across the seas to the 
delights of a holiday in Scotland. 
Their co-operation with the Festival 
authorities has contributed in no small 
measure to the phenomenal success of 
the great annual event in Edinburgh 
and the wide international interest 
which increases every year. 

Cooks facilities have of course been 
extended in the same way to Scottish 
people travelling at home and abroad. 
All the services of this world-wide 
organisation are available in the well 
equipped offices in Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Dundee and Aberdeen, and in 
the special arrangements made with 
the leading hotels throughout the 
North. 


Advertisement of Thos Cook & Son, 
Litd., Berkeley Street, London, W1 
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PROSPECT OF SCOTLAND 


In the pages which follow, the Scottish scene is surveyed. The main object has been to bring all the salient 
features into focus in such a way as to present the reader not with a series of unrelated views, however 
interesting in themselves, but rather with a—Prospect of Scotland. In the prospect there is much that is 
heartening. Little more than twenty years ago Scotland seemed almost derelict. Now there is a prosperity 
unequalled in the country’s history, and a determination to safeguard that prosperity, so far as may be, 
against the worst effects of unfavourable trends in world trade. But the new optimism which characterises 
post-war Scotland is reflected in every field. The Edinburgh Festival is a striking example of it, and this in 
turn has given an extra fillip to the revival of the Scottish theatre. It is reflected also in the liveliness of the 
Home Rule debate. It is reflected in the articles which follow. The Spectator believes that the post-war 
development of Scotland is of the greatest importance and interest. Yet how little is known of it in the 
south. How meagre is the space devoted to Scotland by the national Press, which can even leave unnoticed 
such extraordinary events as the recent conspiracy trial in Edinburgh. It is the Spectator’s policy to keep 
its readers continuously informed of developments in Scotland, and it is hoped to make this special survey 
an annual event. 


The Second Industrial Revolution 


By LORD BILSLAND 












N the past nine years, Scotland has achieved a record of 

progress in many fields to an extent which few would 

have thought possible in the dark days of the middle 
Thirties. She has gone far to restore the balance lost after 
the First World War. The official report Jndustry and Employ- 
ment in Scotland, 1953 (Cmd. 9102) says: “It seems certain 
that production in 1953 was the highest ever reached.” 

Scotland emerged early in the Industrial Revolution as a 
pioneer in industrial development. This came about by the 
combination of coal and iron, and later of steel, applied to 
shipbuilding on the Clyde and elsewhere, to heavy engineering, 
the building of bridges, locomotives and so forth. Scotland's 
prosperity was built up in serving the needs of an expanding 
world economy. From early times, her merchant adventurers 
and manufacturers were pioneers in world trade, importing 
tobacco in exchange for cotton goods and other manufactures. 
From early days, as now, the Scots engineer was to be found in 
every port in the world. 

The prosperity of Scotland expanded or contracted in direct 
relation to the activity and progress of world trade. For not 
only did shipbuilding, and, therefore, coal and steel and other 
capital goods industries depend on the active movement of 
trade across the world; but many other Scottish manufacturers 
—notably of woollens, knitwear, carpets, and cottons—had 
continued the profitable example of the early pioneers in 
Selling the major part of their production in markets overseas. 
After the First World War the scene was changed. The 
channels of trade were disrupted. Some markets were lost. 
The spirit of nationalism, and the imposition of exchange res- 
trictions of one kind or another, progressively so narrowed the 
field of foreign trade that, at one period of the 1930s, over 
30 per cent. of Scotland’s working population was unemployed. 

The whole position had changed, as it were, overnight, and 
it was clear that something must be done, and done quickly, 
to restore the balance. It was obvious that Scotland should 
diversify her economy—introduce new industries—without 





sacrificing her position in the heavy industries; a change of 
emphasis rather than a basic change. That change has largely 
been made. The heavy industries will continue to be the main- 
stay of the Scottish economy, and they have been marching 
ahead; but the addition to the other long-established industries, 
in textiles, engineering, chemicals, and so forth, of such a 
comprehensive variety of new enterprises will smooth out the 
curves of unemployment in times of depression. 

Since 1945, 224 million square feet of factory space have 
been put under construction, giving employment in entirely 
new jobs to over 100,000 workers. This represents about 800 
new individual enterprises, of widely varying sizes which, when 
they have been fully developed, will require many more 
workers. 

Scottish enterprise has been responsible for the majority of 
the new projects; but many have come from England and 
North America, and a few from the continent of Europe. It 
is a noteworthy fact that over 75 per cent. of all the North 
American corporations that have set up plants in the United 
Kingdom since the war have chosen Scotland for their location. 
It may be asked, are they satisfied with their choice? The 
head of one of them has answered recently in these terms: 
“In the six years since we went to Dundee a number of 
American companies have established factories in Scotland, 
at Dundee, Glasgow and other points. So far as I know, these 
companies are as satisfied as we are with the results of their 
operation. Altruism is not our strong suit! We selected 
Scotland for the material extension of our manufacturing 
activities because it seemed a good place in which to make our 
products.” There is a further answer in the fact that the 
North American corporations, which came to Scotland in the 
years immediately succeeding the war, now occupy in total more 
than double their original space. Since then more have come. 

What, it may be asked, have been the factors in the success 
achieved in broadening the basis of the Scottish economy ? 
Reference has been made to the part that Scottish enterprise has 
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played. Scottish labour has played an equal part; it has proved 
reliable, adaptable, and hard working, and has won a reputation 
in the lighter trades as high as that it has always held in heavy 
industry. Further, the central belt of Scotland has been proved 
to be a good location from which to serve not only our compact 
home market of fifty million people but the wide sterling area, 
still the largest trading area in the world. The Clyde, on account 
of its geographical location and the facilities it offered, was 
enabled to carry about half the trans-ocean traffic of the 
United Kingdom during the war, and today, with other Scottish 
ports, provides an excellent service to sustain world-wide trade. 
Communication by air, through Britain’s second international 
airport at Prestwick, is equally well provided, both with North 
America and the continent of Europe. 

A contributing factor of importance in the industrial 
development of recent years is the high standard of technolo- 
gical education in Scotland; the undergraduates in technology 
today represent no fewer than 25 per cent. of the total figure 
for Great Britain, although, as has been said, Scotland’s popula- 
tion is only 10 per cent. of that of the whole country. The 
fact that the recently established United Kingdom Mechanical 
Engineering Research Laboratory was located at East Kilbride, 
near Glasgow, will promote further research-mindedness, so 
essential today. In reviewing the progress of recent years 
mention must be made of two other important factors—the 
success of the ‘ distribution of industry’ policy of successive 
governments since the war, and, not least, the spirit of Scot- 
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land, in her determination to ensure her progress and sustain 
her identity within the framework of the United Kingdom. 

The crisis of the 1930s evoked the action of a number of 
prominent Scotsmen, who, under the leadership of the Earl of 
Elgin and the late Sir James Lithgow, formed the Scottish 
Development Council. This valuable pioneer body, which had 
the support of industry, the trade unions, and the local authori- 
ties, did much effective work in enquiring into the causes of 
the difficulties of the time, and in pointing to the remedies. 
The experience which it gained was invaluable to its successor, 
the Scottish Council of today. 

The Scottish Council has played a not inconsiderable part 
in affairs since the war. It is an authoritative, independent, 
non-political organisation, on the governing body of which 
industry, the banks, the trades unions, the local authorities, 
and a large number of other interests are represented, and to 
which the Secretary of State for Scotland nominates three 
representatives. While the Council works closely with the 
Government, it retains its independence. Some years ago it 
set up an office in London, advised by a committee of leading 
Scotsmen there, and it formed a United States Committee based 
on New York, and committees in Torontd and Montreal, with 
corresponding members in the principal centres of the United 
States and Canada. It has vigorously pursued a comprehen- 
sive programme for the development of industry and of the 
newer science-based industries in Scotland, for the attraction 
of fresh enterprises, and for the promotion of export trade. 


The Growth of Light Industry 


By CHARLES OAKLEY 


LOGANS have been freely bandied about in Scotland 

these last twenty-five years but, so far as people 

knowledgeable on economic questions are concerned, 
there has been perhaps only one of any real significance. It is 
that Scotland needs more light industries. 

The depression was very bad in Scotland during the early 
1930s. One third of the registered workers were unemployed, 
a plight they shared with others in South Wales and on the 
North-East Coast. It seemed significant that, as these 
‘distressed areas’ were all associated with the heavy industries, 
what they needed were more light industries to establish a 
better balance. Later in the decade, in 1938, these same heavy 
industries became busy again and they have been the main 
prop ever since of the development areas, as they are now 
called. But unhappy memories of the doleful early Thirties 
persist—and so does the belief that the salvation of these 
districts is to be reached only by their procuring a bigger share 
of the new industries which have been growing up in the 
London district. 

Almost all of these industries can unquestionably be 
described as light—for instance, those that manufacture food- 
stuffs and domestic chemical goods. Many branches of 
engineering too, particularly those in which large numbers of 
women are engaged in repetitive work, have similarly been 
disposed to seek locations near London. But, after that, certain 
qualifications are needed, because many of the other light 
industries are not notably connected with London, and have, 
indeed, focal points far away from London—almost all 
branches of the textile industry, for example, the ‘leather 
industry, the printing industry, the industries which make 
pottery and glassware. This qualification is a particularly 
important one for Scotland itself, because some well intentioned 
but not particularly well informed people, when seeking new 
light industries, overlook the substantial interest their native 
country already had in the older-established light industries. 

Scotland manufactures almost everything, light things no 
less than heavy things. No matter how varied the articles that 
may be mentioned, somewhere in some factory between the 
Solway Firth and the Moray Firth someone is making them; 


but unfortunately perhaps not very many of them, and in that 
one of Scotland’s greatest industrial problems may be 
discerned, ; 

Often it will be found that only one factory is producing the 
particular goods being spoken about, and that it has only a 
mere handful of employees. Perhaps it is the last survivor of 
an industry that knew better days, or perhaps it represents an 
industry that never really got going in Scotland but managed 
to hang on precariously by meeting the special needs of some 
local customers. 

An analysis of the products of the majority of the light 
industries in Scotland discloses extensive diversity to be set 
against comparatively small total outputs. Scotland makes, 
for example, many kinds of glass articles—cut glassware, 
coloured glassware, laboratory glassware, sheet glass for 
windows, fibreglass for insulation, glass-lined containers for 
foodstuffs and chemicals, lenses for scientific instruments, and 
mirrors—but the only firms employing substantial numbers of 
people are those manufacturing glass bottles. Similarly with 
the industries that make things out of wood. The largest 
employers are the timber merchants and those who make boxes 
and house fittings. The furniture industry has fallen away, in 
spite of the recently established reputation of a few firms which 
have adopted very modern designs and which specialise in 
making new kinds of furniture, such as bed-settees. 

The question naturally arises whether greater determination 
should have been shown in the two decades between the 
wars to save more of these older light industries, to find fresh 
markets for their products, and to develop new industries by 
calling on the experience and technical knowledge available 
in districts before it was dispersed. It is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that pumping fresh blood into the veins of some 
old-established light industries would have been more beneficial 
than trying to set up entirely new light industries. 

A pointer is, at least, to be found in the continued prosperity 
and expansion of the Scottish printing, publishing and paper- 
making group of industries. Three of the country’s leading 
book publishing houses and several smaller ones continue to 
conduct their businesses from Glasgow and Edinburgh; vast 
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numbers of popular periodicals are printed: each week in 
Dundee; the Scottish newspaper industry is still strong; and the 
range of Scottish specialities extends from printing maps, 
stationery and greeting cards to making cardboard boxes and 
aper dress patterns. — 

Of all the Scottish light industries the most comprehensive 
is, however, the textile industry. A recent estimate showed that 
six hundred factories are engaged in it, with employees 
numbering 125,000. Almost every conceivable kind of textile 
manufacturing is carried out in Scotland. The traditional fabric 
is linen, but nowadays wool forms much the largest branch of 
the trade, including woven tweeds, knitted fashion goods, 
underwear, carpets, blankets and knitting yarns. After that 
comes cotton—nothing like the immense industry in which 
200,000 people are said to have been engaged a century ago, 
but still important for its sewing thread, shirtings (claimed to 
be the finest in the world), lace and muslin, furnishing fabrics, 
bed sheets, towels, blinds, canvas and fishing nets. An 
unexpected trend of recent years has been for Lancashire firms 
to establish branch factories in central Scotland, so reversing 
a movement that had been going on for almost one hundred 
years. 

Industrial developments in Scotland over the last few years 
are said to have created 100,000 new jobs—that is to say jobs 
which would not have been in existence if the industrial struc- 
ture of Scotland had remained as in 1938. Not only are most 
of these jobs in light industries but, to be more specific, they 
are in light engineering. In recent years Scotland has become 
the principal centre in Great Britain for the production of 
several articles which were scarcely made at all in Scotland 
before the war. 

To Scotsmen one reassuring feature has been the liking which 
American and Canadian industrialists are showing for their 
country. Since the war no fewer than twenty branch factories 
have been set up in Scotland by North American firms. Most 
of them are getting bigger and some are two or three times as 
large as was intended when they first came into production a 
few years ago. Furthermore, other transatlantic companies 
are likely to follow their example before long in opening 
factories in Scotland. A New York firm has recently announced 
that the productivity of the workers in its Clydeside light 
engineering factory is higher than that achieved in its other 
factories in the United States and in the Dominions. 

Gratifying though this undoubtedly is, some Scots, however, 
are sensitive over an outspoken—and unanswered—criticism 
by Sir Stafford Cripps in 1947. Holding up his hands he said 
he could count on his fingers the number of major development 
schemes which had been put to the Board of Trade by Scottish 
firms. His remark comes back to me each. time I go to the 
English Midlands, and notice those vast developments in the 
light industries which have taken place there in this last decade. 


Coal, Steel and Engineering 
By JOHN SHERRET 


COTLAND’S modern manufacturing industry was 
founded upon coal and is still largely dependent on coal. 
From the early nineteenth century until 1913 expansion 

was continuous, some 42,500,000 tons being raised in that year. 

Wars have had a serious effect upon coal production. At all 
events, 1920 saw the Scottish total down to 31,500,000 tons, 
while the Second World War led to a decline from 30,500,000 
tons in 1939 to 22,630,000 tons in 1946. The end of the latter 
year brought the industry under State ownership, and the 
experience since then is indicated broad!y by the fact that the 
Saleable output last year showed a net rise of but 191,000 tons. 
This result is disappointing. One wonders how far it reflects 
a belief on the part of the miner that he both ‘counts for 
something’ and fares better financially when coal is scarce, and 
whether it is unrelated to the fact that the leaders of the miners’ 
union in Scotland have strong Communist sympathies. 
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There are, of course, mitigating circumstances. Con- 
centration on production and neglect of development during 
the war years led to a more rapid exhaustion of the coal 
measures in the central field particularly, and when the 
National Coal Board assumed control they took over, in 
Scotland, 196 collieries-79 small collieries were left in private 
ownership to be operated under licence—many of which had 
gone under the margin of economic working. These latter 
properties must therefore be closed—but not too quickly, for 
demand for coal was rising and could not be satisfied from new 
workings as yet non-existent. Progress, however, has been 
made, for 59 collieries have since been closed, and the resultant 
loss of output of some 1,500,000 tons annually—a figure 
indicating just how the older properties were being ‘squeezed’— 
has been made good by reconstructions and extensions at 
existing collieries and by new development. The objective is 
a production by 1965 of 30,000,000 tons per annum with a 
labour force of 81,000. The output per manshift (o.m.s.) 
indicated in this objective is 28-29 cwt. At present the o.m.s. is 
just over 21 cwt. and the total manpower 85,250. It is clear 
that if the aim for the future is to be achieved some change of 
attitude is necessary. 

Coal alone is not, of course, a sufficient basis for manufac- 
turing industry in a metallurgical age, and Scotland has been 
fortunate in that in the early years of the industrial era she 
combined coal with ‘blackband’ ironstone. Deposits of the latter 
(operated first in 1801) have long been worked out, but the 
combination laid the foundation of the industrial structure that 
has since been built, a foundation first expressed in terms of 
iron and in more recent times in terms of steel. The basis of 
production is now, increasingly, imported ore, but geographical 
location tends, in comparison, to affect costs adversely, and 
efforts are thus made to secure the largest possible tonnages of 
scrap for re-melting. The ‘pull’ on industry resulting from the 
shift eastwards of the centre of coal production has, inciden- 
tally, given rise to suggestions from time to time that the steel 
industry must be re-sited on the Firth of Forth coast. That 
this transfer is not, however, contemplated in authoritative 
quarters is clear from the considerable modernisation and 
extension of plant in the West of Scotland. Large-scale pro- 
duction is now the order. 

A few figures will illustrate the development of the position. 
In 1900 pig iron production was 1,156,900 tons from 83 
furnaces; 1953 output was 863,300 tons from 9 furnaces. The 
reduction in the pig iron output despite the increase from 
963,300 tons to 2,320,000 tons in steel production reflects the 
success of the scrap policy referred to above; it also results 
from a pronounced technological advance, illustrated, for 
example, by the fact that the amount of coal required to 
produce one ton of steel has, over the fifty years, been halved 
at about 34 cwt. The number of steel producers is now 
reduced to four—Colvilles, Bairds and Scottish Steel, William 
Beardmore, and Stewarts and Lloyds, all of which, pending 
resale to private investors, remain in State ownership, as they 
have been since 1951. The three last-named, however, produce 
mainly for their own needs, and commercial requirements of 
steel are largely the responsibility of Colvilles Ltd., who have 
undertaken considerable extensions in the post-war years. At 
their Clyde Iron Works, Tollcross, which are integrated across 
the river with Clydebridge Steelworks, they have built an 
additional large blast furnace and the necessary coke-oven 
capacity, and this furnace operates the ‘high top pressure’ 
system evolved in America and thus attains a large relative 
production. The steelworks have also been enlarged, as have 
the group’s other steelworks at Motherwell and Glengarnock, 
and plans are afoot for the laying down of a new integrated 
works at Carfin (Lanarkshire). 

Supported by the basic production of coal, iron and steel, is 
a wide range of semi-finishing and manufacturing activities—a 
wholly logical circumstance having regard not only to the 
question of supplies, but also to the fact that many of the 
pioneers of industrial development (James Watt and Lord 
Kelvin, to mention but two) carried out their work on Clyde- 
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side. Only the ‘traditional’ activities, however, will be referred 
to here. The semi-finishing undertakings are mainly organised 
within the iron and steel industry, these including, for example, 
sheetmaking and bar re-rolling; but several are of such size 
and scope as to claim status as industries themselves, and 
cannot in all cases, indeed, be delineated in this way. In the 
latter category are tube-making, structural engineering, and 
light castings manufacture. 

Traditionally, the major outlet for engineering products is 
the shipbuilding industry. It is, at all events, true to say that 
when shipbuilding is brisk, Scotland is relatively prosperous. 
At present shipbuilding is, if not brisk, at least well supplied 
with orders. The work in hand should, in fact, maintain 
employment for three years ahead, although it is not uniformly 
held. There are, however, misgivings about the future. Skilled 
labour in the national economy is none too plentiful, and in 
shipbuilding an effort has been made in the post-war years to 
retain the labour force despite the under-production resulting 
from the persistent shortage of materials, especially steel. This 
shortage has now, in general, been relieved, but the supply of 
plates is not yet wholly adequate. 

In combination with the reduction in working hours and the 
monetary inflation of recent years the effects of these conditions 
have been to raise the costs of new shipping tonnage to 
extremely high levels—three to four times those obtaining 
before the war—with the result that the flow of orders has 
dried up, and, indeed, a number of contracts previously 
arranged have been cancelled. Given realism in the industry, 
however, the outlook is not yet entirely gloomy, for a good part 
of the world fleet is still in need of replacement; but with 
building capacity probably approaching three times the level of 
normal demand, and with competition fully re-established, 
only the most efficient undertakings can hope to maintain 
employment. 


Banking and Insurance 


By F. S. TAYLOR 


HE Scots are alleged to possess a gift for financial 
management and although today the scope of their 


operations is dwarfed by the mammoth institutions 

whose headquarters are in London, the Scottish banks and 
insurance companies can still provide evidence that this reputa- 
tion is founded on more than hearsay. 

The banks, of which there are now seven (shortly to be 
educed to six as the result of an amalgamation) have a long 
a, The oldest was established by an Act of the Scottish 
Parliament in 1695 and the youngest was formed in 1838. The 
Scottish banking system never included large numbers of local 
banks or private banking companies, and the process of con- 
Bolidation and the establishment of branches began much 
earlier in Scotland than in England. The most distinctive 
feature of the system is the note issues. The right to issue 
notes, formerly possessed by all banks, was lost to the English 
banks as a result of the Bank Charter Act of 1844, but the 
Scottish Act of 1845 enabled the Scottish banks to continue 
their issues. Whether or not the note issues are profitable to 
the banks is debatable, but the country has benefited because 
this cheap form of till money enabled the banks to maintain 
branches in places where it would be uneconomic to do so if 
they had to be supplied with gold or even, in later times, with 
Bank of England notes 

Within the past few years there have been two amalgama- 
tions between banks and some changes in practice which have 
strengthened the system as a whole. Today the combined 
deposits of the banks amount to £785 million and the total of 
the note issues is now £92 million. The banks thus control 
resources which should be capable of meeting any demands 
which Scottish industry may make upon them, if and when 
the present Treasury restrictions on bank lending are eased. 
A few years ago the former Governor of the Bank of 
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England, Lord Catto, remarked that today “ even a Scots 
cannot save.” Saving is still difficult but the hardy flower of 
thrift still continues to find some nourishment in Scottish sojj 
Total deposits in the Trustee Savings Banks rose by £600,000 
in 1953 to a total of £267 million and life assurance busine 
written by Scottish insurance companies also rose. Busineg 
done by Scottish insurance companies is not, of course 
necessarily, or even mainly, Scottish business, for the names of 
some companies are household words and their Connectiong 
spread throughout most of the world. That applies mainly tg 
the composite companies, which undertake all forms 9 
insurance business, but it is true also of one or two of the com 
panies which specialise in life assurance. The latter are in the 
majority in Scotland and over half of them are mutual 
companies. 

Like the banks, almost all the companies have been in exist. 
ence for over a century and they came through the trials of the 
nineteenth century with remarkably few casualties. Today their 
size and strength are impressive. Figures for 1953 are not yet 
available, but in 1952 their combined premium income was a3 
follows: Life Assurance £42,900,000, Fire Insurances 
£39,542,000, Accident Insurance £46,851,000, Marine Insurance 
£11,000,000. The limitations on the ability of insurance com. 
panies to provide capital for industry are as well known as are 
the restrictions on the banks, and it would be wrong to look 
to institutional investment alone for a solution to the capital 
= associated with the expansion of Scottish industry, 

evertheless, there can be little doubt that it is of advantage to 
Scotland that borrowing and investment proposals can be sub 
mitted to boards of directors who live and work in Scotland, 


Power from the Glens 


By A CORRESPONDENT 


HANKS largely to the passionate insistence of the then 

Secretary of State for Scotland, Mr. Tom Johnston, the 

North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board was set up in 
1943. Six years later the first of its turbines were turning. 
Since then its generating capacity has more than quadrupled. 

For the Highlands this means a better standard of living, 
more facilities, more opportunities for enterprise at home— 
and less emigration. In the past five and a half years more 
than half the number of consumers who were without electricity 
in the Board’s supply area—three-quarters of the land area 
of Scotland—have been connected to the mains, at the rate 
of twenty thousand a year. In 1948 only one farm in fourteen 
and one croft in a hundred had electricity: today one farm 
in three and one croft in three have a supply. This has helped 
to keep labour on the land and so to increase food production, 
More than five hundred villages, hamlets and new housing 
areas have been supplied for the first time. Over two hundred 
industrial concerns are now better equipped with mains 
electricity. Eight thousand workers are directly employed on 
the building of dams, power stations and distribution lines, 
and this is a total that will be maintained for many years. 

In spite of the rapid growth of the Board’s activities there 
is still a shortage of power—the effect, mainly, of the capital 
cuts made in 1949. But more construction is in hand and 
the rate of hydro-electric production should be doubled during 
the present decade. Still further development will be needed, 
because the demand for electricity in the Board’s area has mote 
than doubled in the past ten years, and there is no sign that 
saturation has been reached. 

But not all of the Board’s production is used in the High- 
lands. The Sloy power station on the banks of Loch Lomond, 
for example, was designed to export up to 130,000 kilowatts 
of power to the Glasgow area at peak load periods, The profit 
from the sale of this power to the British Electricity Authority 
goes to extend electricity distribution in the sparsely populated 
areas of the north. Thus the latent resources of the Highlands 
in water power, which used to pour unused into the sea, are 
now being harnessed and the profits ploughed back into the 
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The Resources behind 
a Scottish Product 





HOOVER LIMITED AT CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND 


In 1946, Hoover Limited opened a factory 
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at Cambuslang, in Lanarkshire, for the 
manufacture of Fractional Horse Power 
Motors. The Hoover ‘Fractional’ quickly 
won a great reputation, both at home 
and abroad, for its complete dependability. 
Powering a limitless range of products 
in every walk of industry, the 
Hoover motor has the backing of all the | 
engineering resources and technical 
experience of Hoover Limited behind it. 
Competitive in price, the Hoover motor is 
supported by a world-famous service plan. 
Hoover Limited also manufacture | 
Stator/Rotor Units which have today | 
applications in many modern industries, 


| 
as well as for Sealed Unit Refrigeration. | 
| 
| 





. For the name and address of 
ee your nearest distributor write to: 


Hoover Limited _ 
| 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


CAMBUSLANG + LANARKSHIRE SCOTLAND 
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Radio-Telephones 
speed Scottish projects 








In civil engineering, control of 
mobile vehicles and personnel 
is all important. By providing 
an ever-present link to admini- 
strative H.Q., Pye radio-tele- 
phones are of inestimable value 
in speeding up all remote opera- 
tions and achieving vast eco- 
nomies in plant and manpower. 
Two-way V.H.F. communica- 
tions is possible between any 
number of vehicles and the 
fixed station and we will be 
pleased to advise you on your 
communications schemes. 


PYE SCOTTISH 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
LIMITED 


74 York Street, Glasgow C.2 
Telephone: Central 7637-8 
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Date . 

Highlands in the form of powe? and light and modern 
amenities. ; or ; 

This is the Board’s main task. While the construction of 
creat dams in the glens stirs the imagination, and the benefits of 
electricity in the remote places are generally acknowledged, 
there have been many ventures incidental to the development 
of water power. Two hundred and fifty-one miles of road have 
been built or rebuilt. By the use of stone for power stations 
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and staff houses a flagging industry has been encouraged. The 
demand for large water-turbines and generators has established 
a new industry in Scotland. The electrical drying of grass, 
hay and grain has been made possible for farms and groups 
of crofts.. These are only a few of the ventures incidental 
to the biggest job ever tackled in the Highlands. They are of 
importance both to the economic development of Scotland and 
to the social improvement of the Highlands. 


The Highland Half 


By ALASTAIR BORTHWICK 


F one is a Scotsman, it is very easy to become indignant 

about the Highlands. Indeed, as innocent Englishmen 

who have come north merely to admire the view have 
discovered, we have a tendency to pin strangers in corners 
and tell them just how little the wicked Government has 
been doing about it all ‘these years. On the Highland 
question we really let ourselves go. That we have hardly 
anyone to blame but ourselves is, we feel, beside the point. 

it is an old story, but, as many of our visitors do not appear 
to have heard it, it may be worth telling again. By an 
accident of geology the Middle Ages. persisted in the High- 
lands fer many centuries after the last robber baron had toed 
the line in England. The mountains cut them off from 
southern ideas of law and order, leaving the chiefs to enjoy 
their private wars with the help of their clansmen, who lived 
rent-free on their little crofts provided they fought for their 
clan in time of need. The chiefs were their own law, and 
they counted their wealth in claymores. 

Elsewhere, central government had eyolved gradually over 
a period of centuries. It came to the Highlands in a few 
short months after Prince Charles Edward’s abortive rebellion 
in 1745. The clans were crushed, the Granite Curtain was 
broken down, and the eighteenth century came flooding in. 
It was too sudden. The Highlands have never since recovered 
from the shock. 

Soon emigration began, which was not a bad thing since 
the land had more people than it could adequately feed and 
the standard of living was low. Meantime the chiefs dis- 
covered that strong right arms were no longer legal tender 
and that money would be useful if they were to cut a dash in 
the south. At the same time they discovered that the problem, 
far from being insoluble, was almost ridiculously easy: the 
price of wool was high, and by a happy chance the clansmen 
had never heard of title-deeds. To the lasting shame of 
Scotland many of the chiefs evicted those of their people who 
had not already emigrated, and put sheep in their place. 

They did very well out of it, and when in due course the 
wool market failed, the chiefs, who in their time had actually 
employed hunters to keep their larders stocked, made the 
astonishing discovery that wealthy men were prepared to pay 
large sums of money for the privilege of shooting deer. 

The trend is well illustrated by one small estate on the Isle 
of Jura between 1830 and 1880. The crofters paid a total of 
£80 a year in rent, and were evicted to make way for a sheep- 
run which let for £300. When the *neep failed, it was let as 
deer forest at £1,000. Where twenty families had lived there 
were now four. There, as elsewhere in the Highlands, the 
economy had become based on the Big House. 

Men, sheep, deer—and now what? When the Second 
World War ended, the Big House was an anachronism few 
could afford to rent. The days of the August laird, the army 
of stalkers and ghillies and servants, were over. For two 
centuries smaller and smaller eggs had been put in one basket, 
and now for the third time the basket had fallen. In one 
century alone the Highlands had lost over half a million 
people by emigration and bred in themselves a tradition which 
sent the young and enterprising to the cities. All that was left 
over was an ageing people, the fishing industry (which affected 
only part of the area) and the fag-end of the old crofting 
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system, ten acres and a cow. which by twentieth-century 
standards could not provide an adequate livelihood unless 
it was treated as a part-time job. Yet where it survived it was, 
in most areas, the sole means of livelihood. There was no other 
work to do. 

All this is a simplification, but it does give a fair general 
picture of conditions in 1945. Depopulation in many places 
had reached the verge of annihilation: villages and even 
parishes were slipping off the map for want of the one family 
which made the differeace between profit and loss for the shop, 
or the bus, or the ferry. The shopkeeper moved elsewhere and 
the village died. There were only 300,000 people left in the 
Highlands, an area nearly twice as big as Wales, a countryside 
which had exported half a million emigrants. 

Today the population is still draining away and will continue 
to do so for many years to come; but even so there is more 
potential life in the Highlands than there has been these past 
two centuries. The change has been brought about not, as 
might be supposed, by the post-war hydro-electric schemes, but 
by forestry. 

Trees are planted on a fifiy-year cycle, and so progress to the 
lay eye seems slow and unspectacular. They are spread thin 
over the country. The impact of hydro-electricity is con- 
centrated: one can see a dam for one’s money, and so the hydro 
scheme has caught the public imagination, as it deserves to do. 
But year after year the new forests have been appearing, and 
for every hundred acres there is a job for a man, and a house 
for his wife and children. There are only a few thousands of 
these jobs so far; but when the fifty years have been completed 
Scottish forestry will have becoine a bigger industry than coal- 
mining. Figures vary, but when one considers that jobs mean 
villages, which mean shops and pubs and bus services, a con- 
servative estimate of the labour, direct and indirect, required 
to run the forests is 150,000 men. Not all of them will work in 
the Highlands (the Borders too are hard-hit and will have their 
share), but most of them will work there and provide the new 
life which is so badly needed. And some day the combination 
of cheap electricity and timber may mean industry too. 

One has become suspicious of paper plans since the war 
(they so seldom get on to the ground), but this is one which has 
never seen a pigeon-hole. The Forestry Commission has been 
pressing ahead since the war ended, and already in a modest 
way the results are there to be seen—-hillsides by the tens of 
thousands of acres with the toy trees peeping through: glens, 
once childless, where the schools have been reopened; young 
couples, who once could only have found a future in the city, 
married and working in their own countryside. The trees 
even mature as humans do: the children will be ready for work 
when the first thinnings are due and more labour is required, 

It would be idle to suggest that the Highland scene today, 
despite several schemes being organised by government 
departments and others, is a happy one. Depopulation con- 
tinues, with the cream of each generation being skimmed off to 
the cities and overseas. Apparently the decline which started 
two centuries ago is still as steep as ever. But slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, the Highlands are acquiring something which in 
all that time they have never really had, a basic industry able 
to stand on its own in this or any other century. Cattle-raising, 
reseeding, the conquest of bracken, the reorganisation of the 
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Rule of thumb 


FIFTY YEARS AGO materials and labour were plentiful and cheap. 


TO DAY labour is valuable and scarce. The paramount need is maximum 
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production with economy of force. Rule of thumb has gone. Public 
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Works Contracting has become a science, and British Contractors 


engaged on the Hydro-Electric Scheme in the Scottish Highlands are 
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using the most modern machines combined with the minimum amount 
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of labour under the direction of highly skilled and experienced 
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organisation. fi 


REED and MALLIK are building several of the Hydro Schemes and th 
specialise in the construction of all heavy Civil Engineering Works both g 
at home and overseas. Houses have been built for key workers on the 


Scottish contracts by their Associates, Reema Construction Ltd., who 
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specialise in prefabrication in concrete for the production of houses, u 


hospitals, and public and industrial buildings. a 
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Nerth of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, Conon Valley Scheme. The Concrete Dam at Luichart, Ross-shire, Scotland, a 
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crofting system—all these are being tried and all are important; 
but the real future of the Highlands lies with the least spectacu- 
lar of all the projects, forestry. 


Agriculture and Forestry 


By ROBERT URQUHART 


T is possibly true to say that Scotland’s two great sister 

industries of agriculture and forestry are living a more 

harmonious family life than they did, say, in the first few 
post-war years. We can still hear the voice of the Highland 
and Border farmer raised against the march of the trees but 
I seem to detect a little more tolerance today, because, first, 
it is recognised that we must have more home timber to save 
hard currency, and, second, the Forestry Commission is in 
fact more alive to the need for fitting into the general pattern 
which forestry and farming make on the countryside. 

The sometimes heated squabbling that arose in the difficult 
post-war years was the natural result of the collision of interests 
of two great industries from which the nation demanded a vast 
expansion. Both have expanded and are still expanding, to 
their own credit and the nation’s lasting benefit. Of Scotland’s 
total area of 19,000,000 acres there is the relatively large pro- 
portion of land described as * rough grazings,’ covering some 
11,000,000 acres. It is on areas of this land that foresters and 
farmers join battle. What do the foresters want ? 

The aim is to get ultimately a national forest in Britain 
of 5,000,000 acres and Scotland is expected to provide half 
of it. The 1} million acres still to be found must come from 
the 11,000,000 acres of ‘rough grazings’—a term which is 
often little more than a euphemism. Alongside the problem of 
getting this land without treading on too many agricultural toes 
is that arising from the very success of the Commission in 
populating the Highlands with little forest communities. The 
problem is employment for the families of foresters. Light 
woodcraft industries, such as toymaking, are among the main 
hopes but everything depends on whether the girls will stay 
in these villages, for if they head for the towns the boys go too. 

As the Commission push out into that second 1} million 
acres they will no doubt meet some opposition, but the nation 
needs wood as well as mutton. Of one thing we can be sure 
and that is that we shall see no more of those miles-long 
blocks of trees along hillsides, which sterilised the upper graz- 
ings in the summer by keeping the sheep from reaching them. 
Wide rides are now left to allow the stock to get up from the 
low lands. 

Today, as the farmer emerges from the controlled economy 
to the free market, new problems face him almost daily. Scot- 
land shares those problems with English farming, with one 
big difference—distance from markets, a potent point in these 
days of high freight charges. So far as quality beef is con- 
cerned there is hope that once more ‘ Prime Scotch’ or * Aber- 
deen Killed’ will be labels to conjure with in the minds of 
the housewives of London and the other big consuming centres. 
To that extent quality will get its reward and probably over- 
come the disadvantage of distance. Northern Ireland has 
received freight concessions and the distant isles of Orkney 
and Shetland are now looking for similar treatment. Orkney, 
especially, deserves recognition for the hard work and enter- 
prise of the people of these windswept and agriculturally un- 
promising isles which have achieved, from Orkney alone, an 
annual output of some 60 million eggs worth about £1,000,000, 
a magnificent effort, which along with fine work in cattle, sheep 
and pig production as well as land reclamation has redounded 
to the everlasting credit of Britain’s * Littke Denmark.’ 

Generally the impact of the new freedom—or the ‘ threat ’ of 
it—will take some time to show in Scottish farming, but latest 
figures show that not even the hint of coming changes has had 
deep reaching effect. Beef cattle are up 10 per cent. on 1952 
and it may be said generally that stock has increased while 
crops have decreased a little, a natural outcome of the changing 











‘The Cluanie Dam— 
A revolutionary new 
process” 


‘“‘A new process has seldom caused so much specu- 
lation on its possibilities as that known as the Trief 
cement process,” wrote the Industrial Correspondent 
of The Scotsman, récently. ‘“‘It has been introduced 
to Britain with the use of blast furnace slag in the 
construction of the Cluanie Dam. ... The saving in 
cash on the Cluanie project as a result of the Trief 
process has been estimated in various ways; the best 
pointer comes from official sources, however, in the 
statement, ‘The Mitchell Construction Company’s 


. tender . . . was lower than any tender based on 
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the use of ordinary Portland Cement. 


Tunnel-driving record 


Mitchells are the main contractors for the complete 
Moriston Scheme—of which the Cluanie Dam des- 
A description of the record 
tunnel-driving achieved by Mitchells was given in a 
recent report by the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board. “The (Ceannacroc) tunnel is 14,000 feet long 
and 12 feet diameter and it was driven in 57 weeks 


cribed above is a part. 


at an average rate of 1,000 feet per month. The tunnel 
was driven from several working faces and on one of 
them an average rate of 600 feet a month was main- 
tained for five months. 
driving was 540 feet per month in a 10 feet tunnel 
in 1952, and even this was nearly double the rates 
achieved in the period 1946 to 1949.” 


The previous best rate of 


Other activities 

Other activities of the Mitchell Companies include 
civil engineering work anywhere in the world, and 
mechanical handling plant. Mitchells specialise in 
the design and construction of power stations and 
their equipment, wagon marshalling systems, coal 
preparation plant, harbours, etc. 
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The Mitchell Engineering Group Ltd. The Mitchell Construction Co, 
Mitchell Ropeways Ltd. John M. Henderson & Co. Ltd. 
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times. At the last reckoning the net incomes of Scottish 
farmers were a record. 

A new Hill Farming Research Organisation just formed 
indicates the earnestness of the Government to get more food 
from our marginal lands and just out is the long-awaited Report 
of the Inquiry into Crofting Conditions, which focusses atten- 
tion on a segment of Scottish life and food production which is 
not nearly so insignificant as many people think. 

The labour force continues to decline—10 per cent. down 
on pre-war—but output in that same period is up 52 per cent., 
another fine effort which reveals the expanding mechanisation 
(tractors have doubled since 1946), improved efficiency and 
better yields 


Fisheries 


By W. S. DUTHIE, M.P. ‘ 


N 1914 every coastal community in Scotland had its fishing 
fleet. Today many of them do not possess one single 
fishing boat. The trawling fleets of Aberdeen and Granton 

are obsolescent and very few new ships have been obtained in 
recent years. The steam herring drifter, probably the finest 
sea boat ever designed by man, is now obsolete. When the 
European markets for cured herring were lost in 1919 the 
Scottish herring industry collapsed. Erstwhile busy herring 
harbours became storage places for idle boats. Here and there, 
however, there was a Stirring amongst fishermen to break the 
impasse. Some turned their attention to catching white fish 
with a seine net—a drawn net method which, as its name 
implies, originated in France. The prototype Scottish diesel 
engine seine net vessel was designed by and built to the order 
of Mr. John Campbell, a Lossiemouth fisherman. The vessel, 
which incorporated both steam drifter and Scandinavian prin- 
ciples, was an instantaneous success and her design has not 
been departed from in the hundreds of present-day seine net 
vessels. This method of fishing saved the Scottish inshore 
fishing industry from virtual extinction. ‘Inshore’ means 
within approximately 75 miles of the coast. 

In 1935 the Government set up the Herring Industry Board 
and from that time the herring fishing industry has been slowly 
reviving. Grants and loans for new herring vessels and for 
fishing gear became available through the Scottish Office. In 
1945 the Inshore Fishing Industry Act made grants and loans 
available for new seine net vessels. In 1952 the White Fish 
and Herring Industry Act provided for continuance of grants 
and loans through the new White Fish Authority and the 
Herring Industry Board. The White Fish Authority was given 
wide powers to reorganise the white fishing industry in its 
entirety. In 1952 also the Herring Industry Board was given 
greatly increased powers. Scottish trawler owners so far have 
been reluctant to apply for grants and loans for new vessels 
on account of the prohibitive total cost. 

A contract for cured herring was obtained from Russia in 
1952 and again in 1953. These have opened up the brightest 
prospects for the herring industry since 1941. A noteworthy 
addition to the herring industry is the production of edible 
oil and fish meal from surplus herring. Had a fraction of the 
money sunk in the East Africa groundnuts scheme been used 
to develop herring oil production we would today be far along 
the road towards self-sufficiency in edible oil. 

Our trawling industry, to be successful, will have to depart 
from the otter trawl and the big steel trawler to the floating 
trawl operated by a smaller vessel, locating shoals by Echo- 
meter. Wherever there is plankton there is fish and the Gulf 
Stream is the home of plankton. The whole ocean must be 
our fishing ground. This is the only solution to the problem 
caused by the action of Norway and Iceland. In the interests 
of our seine net fleet we must put an end to the grim paradox 
of foreign trawlers operating in the Moray Firth and the Firth 
of Clyde, from which British trawlers are excluded. 

Today, far too many of our fishermen are doing casual work 
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ashore. We want to see them back af sea in good, modernly 
equipped vessels. Young people must again be encouraged to 
enter the industry. Thus shall Scotland again provide in fullest 
measure the peacetime harvest of the sea and in war the finest 
seamen in the world. 


Clearing the Slums 


By MORRIS LINDEN 


T the end of the last war Scotland was faced with an 
enormous re-housing problem. In a pre-war survey, 
the Scottish figure for overcrowding was given as 22.6 
per cent. of the population, as against the combined English and 
Welsh figures of 3.8 per cent. The figure for Glasgow was 29 
er cent. Other Scottish figures were Dundee 24 per cent. 
Aberdeen 22 per cent., and Edinburgh 17 per cent. Before the 
war Glasgow had the worst housing in Western Europe. By 
1945, although she was the only municipal authority in Britain 
allowed to continue with housebuilding, her position had 
worsened. As late as 1950, Mrs. Alice Cullen, Labour MP. 
for Gorbals, said in the House that in her constituency 4,500 
families lived in one-roomed apartments (the famous single- 
ends), and nearly 10,000 in two-apartment houses, many of 
them dilapidated, tumble-down, rat-infested holes. Families of 
eight were in one room, and fifteen in two rooms, and among 
them were people in their teens suffering from tuberculosis. At 
the 1952 census, it was shown that 37 per cent. of Glasgow's 
306,000 households had neither w.c. nor bath. When re- 
building started in 1945, it was estimated that Scotland needed 
500,000 houses. This in a country with a population of only 
five million. It was, and still is, an appalling state of affairs. 

Nevertheless, despite the handicap of working without a 
national plan of some kind—the full disastrous consequences of 
which are now becoming clear—the houses have been going 
up: 184,000 of them in eight years, to be exact, and an 
impressive record. Given another twelve years of building at 
last. year’s tempo, and Scotland, so it would seem, should have 
built her 500,000 new homes, thus ridding herself of her greatest 
social evil. It would be an enormous achievement. 

Can this vast social change be accomplished? It is a difficult 
question to answer. Only very handsome Government 
decisions, involving huge expenditure of money, could make it 
possible. And of course there are also planning difficulties, the 
very same difficulties which were ignored in 1945, and which 
have come back to roost with a vengeance. These difficulties 
concern Glasgow. Now it is being frankly acknowledged that 
her problem is not Scotland’s alone, but also Westminster's. 
For unless Glasgow receives the most drastic surgical treatment, 
Scotland’s shameful record in housing will continue. 

What, then, is Glasgow's problem? The housing situation 
in what was formerly described! as the ‘ second city of the 
Empire * is that hundreds of thousands of persons live in tall 
fetid tenements, many of them crumbling to ruin. It is not 
unusual for half a dozen families to share one lavatory. Only 
43.9 per cent. of the 306.000 households in the city have the 
five conveniences considered to be essential today—piped water 
supply, kitchen sink, cooking stove or range, a w.c., and a fixed 
bath. Nowhere else in Britain can you find such overcrowding. 


Today Glasgow is bursting at the seams. By 1958 she will have. 


no more building sites left, and last year she built only 5,690 
houses. Her record since 1945 to March of this year stands at 
28,446, hardly enough to cope with the wastage of derelict 
tenements and the increased marriage rate. Relatively speak- 
ing, her ‘overspill’ of 400,000 is greater than the L.C.C.’s. And 
yet she has only one new town (the biggest contribution to the 
solution of the problem) on her boundaries East Kilbride. 
London has eight such towns. The conclusion is self-evident, 
and pretty soon the Government will have to decide on the pro- 
vision of at least three more development towns for Scotland. 
Only thus can Glasgow’s—-and therefore Scotland’s—urgent 
housing problem be solved. 
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PROSPECT 
for advertising in Scotland 


Social changes tn Scotland, new houses, new towns, widespread 
use of electricity, allied to prosperity in trade, have brought 
an increased demand for consumer goods. In short, prospects 
ave now excellent for sales development; prospects which can 
be considerably enhanced by including the three leading 
Scottish newspapers in all your advertising campaigns — 
FHE CLASGCOW HERALD, the Scottish class daily for general 
and fimancial advertising; THE BULLETIN, Scotland’s 
only pécture daily with appeal to women; EVENING TIMES, 
Scothand’s largest-ecciling evening paper with the popular approach. 


THE GLASGOW HERALD 
THE BULLETIN 
EVENING TIMES § 


for all Scottish advertising campaigns ; 
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The Case for Home Rule 


By DEWAR GIBB 


HEN a small nation which has long been united with 

a larger seeks to revise the terms of partnership, it is 

easy to distort or exaggerate the problems which 
arise, especially when, as in the case of Scotland, the smaller 
country has been incorporated in the larger through a union 
involving the practical domination of the smaller by the larger. 
In this respect the Anglo-Scottish union of 1707 is unique 
amongst nations of any importance. The ‘British’ parlia- 
ment and ‘British’ institutions are in general but the English 
writ large. Sooner or later that practical supremacy was bound 
to prove irksome and the smaller partner to call for some 
change, moderate or revolutionary. 

Behind such a movement there are two main forces, the 
sentimental and the practical. Let the English reader imagine 
a movement to unite England and the United States. It might 
be possible to figure out practical advantages in this, but, even 
sO, massive sentimental objections would remain. You cannot 
appraise nationhood on a cash basis, though that is what the 
Scottish opposition of today is attempting to do. The loss of a 
distinct national personality is a grievous thing. Only those 
who have not had to suffer it dispute it. A nation is more 
than a mere collection of individuals. A real nation possesses 
instruments of action and reform and a voice in the world. 
Scotland the nation, not the mere breeding ground of empire- 
builders, is rousing herseif to demand restoration of these 
things. 

But the demand is not purely sentimental. Nationalists point 
to a course of government profoundly ignorant of and un- 
sympathetic towards Scottish ideas, institutions, outlook and 
enthusiasms. The two peoples differ widely. It is idle to deny 
it. But neither parliament nor government has time for 
minority requirements. In every change and abstention from 
change the initiative lies with England. Hence, for example, 
parliamentary facilities for Scottish business are deficient to the 
point of non-existence; great social problems, as of unemploy- 
ment, housing, house-rating, education and public health, 
remain more acute in Scotland. The needs of Scottish trans- 
port by sea, land and air are cynically disregarded. Great 
national works are denied to Scotland. In _ sentimental- 
practical matters like styles and titles, important because 
symbolic of the prestige of a nation, she is flouted with complete 
caHousness. Not inaccurately did the late Lord Horne, cer- 
taintly no nationalist, once call Scotland the “ tin-can tied to the 
tail of the terrier,” England. The country is tiring of such a 
role. 

How vigorous, it may be asked, is the demand for change? 
From data in possession of the Covenant Association (whose 
policy is the establishment of a Scottish parliament without 
severance of the union), it appears that a majority favours 
moderate change. A far smaller number favours severance. 
A handful favours violent methods to secure change. 

In the last twenty-five years the movement as a whole has 
fared ill electorally, but its pressure has shaken official com- 
placency, and even wrung out certain concessions. It cannot 
be denied that the opposition is formidable. The propaganda 
of 250 years cannot be countered in a decade. The Scottish 
aristocracy, educated in England and almost completely 
depaysé (they scorn the schools and universities of their own 
country) contribute unlimited prejudice to the opposition, their 
attitude a classic feature of all unequal unions. The Labour 
Party recently shed its life-long adherence to self-government 
without a word of explanation, in itself a step eloquent of its 
contempt for Scotland. These so-called ‘great parties’ foster the 
gravest misconception of facts. They stress the poverty of 
Scotland—with its tax yield of £41 millions: the virtues of 
union as opposed to separation—the hideous examples of 
Germany, Italy and Russia notwithstanding: the danger of dis- 
rupting close relationships in commerce and administration— 
with the success of Northern Ireland staring them in the face. 
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The Case Against 


By ALASTAIR HETHERINGTON 


HE case against Scottish home rule is, in short 

other things are more urgent. A Scottish Parliament 
pleasant as it would be, is not the answer to Scotland’, 
immediate problems. That is why the major political partie, 
in Scotland relegate it. It can wait. 

The foremost Scottish problems are inseparable from 
British problems as a whole. Can we keep up the pProsperi 
of Clyde shipbuilding, Lanarkshire steel, Tweedside textile 
Edinburgh printing, and Spey whisky ? How long must oy 
young men be taken for National Service? When will mor 
money be available for roads, bridges, and Highland develop. 
ment ? Can the burden of taxation be lowered ? Not on 
of these is a problem which a Scottish Parliament could ease 
They must be resolved, so far as parliamentary action cay 
solve them, in the wider United Kingdom setting. 

Shipyard orders, for example, fluctuate with world trade 
That depends on such matters as tariff agreements, peace cop. 
ferences, blockades, and Point Four programmes. A paris. 
ment in Edinburgh would have no influence on these matters— 
at least if it was modelled on Ulster’s—whereas the central 
parliament at Westminster does exercise some control, 
National Service, another example, is determined by the 
government's foreigm policy, its overseas commitments, 
and Allied defence agreements; money for roads, bridges, and 
Highland development is a question of overall investment 
policy and competing defence costs. So one might go through 
the list of outstanding problems. Nearly all are conditioned 
by Britain’s situation as a whole. The Scottish MPs at 
Westminster have a voice —-a strong voice—in shaping Britain's 
pelicies. Let us not weaken it. 

It would be weakened by the creation of a parliament in 
Edinburgh. Scotland at present sends 71 members to 
Westminster out of Pariiament’s 625. She sends_propor- 
tionately more than the English counties and boroughs. If 
a parliament were started in Edinburgh, she would have no case 
for such favoured treatment. Her representation in London 
would almost certainly be cut, and the attention of her members 
would be diverted from broad issues to the narrower particu 
larities of Scotland. 

Financially, too, the change would not make Scotland 
wealthier nor would it give her much more control over her 
money. The vital decisions would still be taken in Westminster. 
(This assumes, of course, that Scotland would be following the 
restricted precedents of Belfast, not the separatism of Dublin, 
for few Scotsmen have any wish to leave the United Kingdom.) 
Even with a separate parliament, Scotland would still have 
to pay her share of defence costs, foreign policy, and servicing 
the National Debt. It is these, and not any meanness of 
England, which make money short. 

The recent financial return for Scotland showed, in fact, that 
half the present revenue from Scotland goes to these ‘ general’ 
services. A still higher proportion of the revenue from England 
and Wales goes to them. Scotland, indeed, is faring propor: 
tionately better than England under the present arrangement. 
With 10.4 per cent. of the population, she contributed last 
year 9.69 per cent. of the total revenue but received 12.34 pet 
cent. of the money allocated ‘ locally ’ (that is, after * general’ 
expenditure was met). 

As Northern Ireland has found, the main financial authority 
still lies in London. Nine-tenths of the revenue is raised from 
taxes or duties uniform throughout the United Kingdom, and 
therefore decided centrally. Belfast manages about seven- 
eighths of the local spending, but that authority is somewhat 
limited by the need to keep in line with central policy. Ulster 
cannot, for example, let her social services fall far behind 
England’s, since otherwise there would be an exodus to work 
in England. Power over the purse remains substantially m 
London—as it would for Scotland. Let us, therefore, keep 
Scotland’s influence in London as large as possible. 
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His place in Anthropology 


by Prof. J. H. ROSE as 6d 


Andrew Lang, John Knox, and 


Scottish Presbyterianism 
by Prof. W. CROFT DICKINSON as 6d 





Proud Heritage 
Vol I of the History of the HLI 
by Lt.-Col. L. B. OATES, DSO gos 


The Argylls in Korea 


by Lt. Col. G. I. MALCOLM 123 6d 





36 Park Street 
London W1 


Scottish Verse 
1851-1961 


selected by Douglas Young. This anthol- 
ogy confines itself to the last hundred 
years and presents an interesting and 
informative picture of the development 
of Scottish poetry. 18s 


The Northern Muse 


arranged by John Buchan, this anthol 
ogy of Scots vernacular poctry contains 
the poems which he, as a lover of Scots 
verse, turned to most often. 

Rexine 8s 6d Cloth 6s 


Robert Fergusson : 


17 59-74 
edited by Sydney Goodsir Smith. 
A book of essays by well-known Scots 
literary figures covering the life of 
Fergusson, his character, background, 


and language. 125 6d 
The Thistle and 
the Pen 


edited bv Eric Linklater. An eclectic 
anthology of Scottish writings by both 
established and promising authors, 
intended primarily for enjoyment. 

21s 6d 


Three Scottish Colourists 


by Dr. T. J. HONEYMAN 18s 
Peploe 
by S. CURSITOR 125 6d 


Highland Dancing 

compiled by the SCOTTISH OFFICIAL 

BOARD OF HIGHLAND DANCING 
Jorthcoming 215 


* 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF 
SCOTLAND MONOGRAPHS 
A series of monographs which, though 
intended primarily for professional 
linguists, will be of interest to all who 
speak, read or write Scots, or any of 
its dialects. 


An Introduction to a 
Survey of Scots Dialects 
by Prof. ANGUS McINTOSH 7s 6d 
Contributions to the Study 


of Manx Phonology 
by Prof. K. H. JACKSON 
forthcoming 7s 6d 
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This does not imply that administration should all be 

central. It should not be, nor is it. Much has been done to 

ive Scotland its own government offices, and more might yet 

done. There have been scandalous mistakes because officials 

in England were ignorant of elementary Scottish geography. 

But these can be remedied without a separate parliament, which 
at present would be irrelevant. 


Educational Highway 


By DR. DOUGLAS M. McINTOSH 


HERE is a delightful story of a Cabinet Minister 

holidaying in Scotland who asked an elderly villager the 

occupations of his family of three sons. He was not a 
little surprised to be informed that one was a well-known 
divine, one a famous barrister, and one a member of the 
Cabinet of His Majesty’s Government. This illustrates how the 
Scottish schools have provided a broad educational highwa 
from the primary school to the university, along which all with 
ability might journey irrespective of economic circumstances. 
Today the highway is firmly established. Indeed, the economic 
ease with which a young Scot can make his way to and through 
a university is being subjected to criticism by those who con- 
sider that the struggle of the ‘lad o’ pairts’ from the Highland 
glen was not without its educative value. 

The pattern of Scottish education, designed by John Knox 
in the sixteenth century, was largely devised for the benefit 
of the able child. Most of the others were happy to leave 
school at the earliest possible opportunity, having been fed on 
an educational diet much too rich for their digestion. There 
has been, however, a growing recognition in the primary schools 
of the wide range of individual differences, although the ‘ three 
Rs ’ still predominate and standards are remarkably high. Much 
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more difficult has been the search for a suitable educational fay 
for the non-academic pupil in the secondary school. Not a fey 

upils of limited intelligence still hopelessly struggle wig 

rench taught in an academic fashion, and although there hy 
been a development of well-equipped technical departments fo, 
boys and domestic Science centres for girls, the junio, 
secondary school still remains the problem child of Scottig 
education, 

Two major difficulties confront Scottish educationists today 
—the lack of accommodation and the shortage of teachers, Ths 
first is one for which solutions can be found; in most instances 
blue-prints have been drawn and are being implemented, 

The second presents a problem for which there is no apparent 
solution, and is threatening the very foundations of Scoitis, 
education, 

In the past, the Scottish dominie was often a man of high 
academic ability and the teachers in the high schools anj 
academies included in their ranks some of the most highly 
qualified graduates from the universities. Today, in many 
instances, the ordinary graduate replaces the honours graduate, 
the non-graduate the graduate, and the uncertificated teacher 
the trained non-graduate. Standards have been maintained only 
by the strenuous efforts of the experienced teachers, and often 
at the expense of the non-examinable subjects. How to attrac 
able men and women into teaching in the face of competition 
from an increasing number of more lucrative and more attra. 
tive professions is a problem which demands national consider. 
tion; the repercussions of the shortage of teachers in the limited 
field of mathematics and science will soon be felt in the nation 
economy. 

The average Scot has a general belief in the benefits of 
education: the large number of education endowments js 
witness to this sentiment. Scottish schools, the bulk of whic 
are day and co-educational, have for centuries provided him 
with a high standard of education at little-cost, which perhaps 
explains the relatively small number of private schools, and 








Tourist Centre 


CAPITAL OF SCOTLAND. Edinburgh is a tourist centre of 
first importance with ample accommodation for visitors 
and everything necessary for a holiday. 

PRINCES STREET, dominated by the Castle, flanked on one 
side by lovely gardens, is one of the most beautiful and 
most famous streets in the world. 


THE CASTLE itself is open to the public. Here visitors 
may sce the Crown Jewels of Scotland, an excellent 
muscum, the historical apartments and the most impressive 
war memorial in the world. 


THe Royat MILE, one of the most historic thoroughfares 
in the world. Here were once the homes of the great ones 
of the land. Every yard of the street has its own story. 
The Royal Mile leads from the Castle to 

THE PaAtace oF HotyroopnHovse, the Queen’s residence 
in the Capital. The State and Historical apartments of 
the palace are open to the public. 

The easiest way to see the city’s beauty is by means of 
the regular bus tours run by the Corporation Transport 
Department. Edinburgh is also a first-class centre for 
touring the Borders and central Scotland and the 
Highlands. 


Further information may be obtained from the 
Town Clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh, or from 
the Scottish Tourist Board, 20 York Place, Edinburgh, 
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Festival City 

* 
Each year in late August and early September Edinburgh 
welcomes the world to the great International Festival of 
Music and Drama, which, now in its eighth year, has 
become the foremost event of its kind, and has brought 
even greater renown to this historic capital. 


This vear the Festival will be held from August 22 to 
September rz and leading international orchestras, 


dramatic and ballet companies, singers and instrumental- 
ists will take part. There will be a total of 170 concerts, 
recitals and performances of opera, ballet and drama 


during the three weeks of the lestival, as well as front 
rank art exhibitions. 


Three overseas orchestras—from Denmark, France and 
Germany—will take part as well as British orchestras. 
There will be visits by The Comédie Frangaise, The Old 
Vic, Glyndebourne Opera, and soloists, instrumentalists, 
actors and dancers of world-wide fame. 


Each evening during the Festival (except Sundays and 
Thursdays) a full-scale Military Tattoo will be presented 
by searchlight on the Esplanade of the Castle. 


Further informatier and tickets for the Festival may 
be obtained from the Festival Office, Synod Hall, 
Castle Terrace, Edinburgh. The City Chamber- 
lain, City Chambers, Edinburgh, will deal with 
enquiries about the Tattoo. 
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ition In many works and factories TRUE power costs are not readily determined. With 

trace electricity as a source of power, costs for most processes can be accurately assessed. 

Jera. The Board’s “Restricted Hour” Tariff helps power users who are able to restrict their 

nited electrical load (or part of it) to times when over-all demand is at its lowest. Under 

onal this Tariff, considerable savings in electricity costs can be achieved. The Board’s 
Commercial Engineers always welcome the opportunity of visiting consumers to discuss 
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= SOUTH WEST SCOTLAND ELECTRICITY BOARD 

a 206 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW Phone CEN 3892 


FERRANTI TRANSFORMERS 


Whether it be small transformers for electronic and electrical equipment or large power 
transformers for hydro-electric schemes, Ferranti pay the same careful attention to the 
design and construction of every single unit, thus ensuring the highest electrical 
efficiency and utmost reliability in service. 

















High voltage transformer rating 300 VA 
at 1,000 cps., output 40 mA at 7.5 kV. 
This transformer is one of the Ferranti 
‘Pentland’ series resin cast components. 

1e range includes Power Transformers 
and Chokes, Signal and Pulse Trans- 
formers and Delay Networks. Manufac- 
tured at the Edinburgh factory of 
Ferranti Ltd. 
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PERRANTH iro 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS 
HOLLINWOOD -: LANCASHIRE + ENGLAND 
Works: CREWE TOLL, FERRY ROAD, EDINBURGH, 5 



















One of several 10,000 kVA, 3-phase, 33/11 
kV Ferranti transformers installed at the 
Irvine Substation, Kilmarnock for the South- 
West Scotland Electricity Board. Other 
Ferranti .large power transformers for 
Scotland are four 58,500 kVA, 11/134 kV, 
OFW, 3-phase, 50 cycle transformers for 
Braehead Power Station and two 60,000 kVA, 
132/33 kV, ON/OFB, 3-phase, 50 cycle 
transformers for Newarthill Substation. 
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accounts to some extent for the democratic outlook engendered 
in the nation’s schools. Scottish education, though still 
dominated by the book, is giving increasing recognition to the 
value of the playing field, the machine, the arts and the crafts. 
But the eye returns to that cloud on the horizon, no bigger than 
a man’s hand, but one which threatens to darken the whole 
scene: the shortage of highly qualified and well-trained teachers, 


Scottish Universities 


By SIR HECTOR HETHERINGTON 


HE four Scottish universities have come through the 

same post-war experience as their southern sisters— 

emergency, improvisation and gradual stabilisation. At 
a few points, student demand still exceeds available accom- 
modation. But in general demand has fallen to, indeed in some 
faculties rather below, acceptable proportions. Staffing diffi- 
culties have been largely, though not completely, overcome; 
and if no university is in sight of the end of its building pro- 
gramme, a great deal has been accomplished, and the position 
is more comfortable than it was. 

All the universities, especially St. Andrews and Aberdeen, 
have more students than before,» both undergraduate and 
advanced. Medicine shows relatively little change: but in every 
university the pure and applied sciences have increased much 
more markedly than the arts. One further feature has been 
the great enlargement, especially in Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
of the provision for extra-mural adult education, which now 
begins to have something of the same importance as it has long 
had in England and Wales. 

Numbers therefore are wel! enough and manageable. But 
there is fairly general agreement that apart from the admirable 
performance of the great majority of the ex-service students, 
the quality of the direct entry from schools has not yet quite 
reached its pre-war level. That judgement is made more 
strongly on the arts side. It seems partly that the schools have 
been slow to recover from the effects of war disruption, and 
of the difficulty of staff recruitment. Partly also there has been 
a shift not merely of numbers but of ability away from the arts 
to the sciences. That is in the nature of the present social 
situation, and from one point of view very welcome. But it 
has disquieting implications for some of the learned professions, 
notably teaching and the ministry, on which, in the long run, 
our welfare depends quite as much as on our technological 
skills. 

As to the physical resources of the Scottish universities, the 
assistance furnished by Government has made this post-war 
period perhaps the most impressive in all their long history. 
New buildings have gone up everywhere. Everywhere new 
courses have been devised in science and medicine and in the 
new fields of interest in the arts and social sciences. New 
learned journals have been established, either by the joint 
action of the four universities or on the responsibility of one. 
Everywhere also much has been done to improve the senior 
common rooms and the amenities of student life and leisure. 

There can be no doubt that the universities are equipped as 
they have never been to do their essential work of higher 
teaching and research: and that through their student health 
and other advisory services they are able to do more to assist 
and guide their undergraduate members. Something perhaps 
of the ebullient spontaneity of student life may have been lost 
under this provident attention. The student of 1954 may no 
longer go to the devil if he wants to quite as freely and quite as 
fast as in the old days: and sometimes he may think that his 
university is a trifle too anxious to keep him in his appointed 
path. That is hardly to be avoided when the state expends so 
much on his education and on his maintenance. He may wish 
too that he lived in a less war-ridden world. But there are 
no signs that either his present or his prospective responsi- 
bilities have at all depressed his spirit. 
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Enticing the Tourist 


By WILFRED TAYLOR 


BOUT a year ago, while lolling in an armchair 84 
guest in a private railway coach on a track inspeciig, 
journey between Edinburgh and Berwick, I suggesis4 

to my companions, a group of hospitable British Railways 
engineers, that they were not progressive and imaginatiy, 
enough. Why let the Santa Fé railroad put the old Highlanj 
Railway to shame? They ought, I said, my mood expanding tg 
the comfortable surroundings, to exploit the opportunities they 
had for enticing the well-to-do tourist from abroad, aj 
especially Americans, by providing, during the season, railway 
facilities of an original kind. 4 

What I had in mind was this. The Highland, West High. 
land, and Oban routes traverse some of the most romantic aj 
glorious scenery in the world. Why not introduce, during thy 
summer months, one or two diesel-hauled * vista-dome’ traigy 
to be reserved, at the cost of a supplementary fare, for the uy 
of transatlantic travellers? The visitors could be met by 
couriers at Prestwick or Southampton and brought for an ove. 
night stay to Gleneagles Hotel, the pride and glory of the rail 
way hotels services. There they could join their train staffed 
among others, by a guide and hostess selected by the Scottish 
Tourist Board. In this'train they could wander, in great luxury, 
through the Highlands for a week or ten days, putting up each 
night at a castle. Scotland has an almost unlimited supply of 
castles and from what I know of their owners they would by 
quite prepared to co-operate in such a project. 

The engineers listened respectfully and offered all kinds of 
technical objections. There are always technical objections in 
Scotland, a land where the temperate point of view runs riot, 
There is the weather, to begin with, and there is expense, and 
there is the lack of a Forth road bridge. There is the abseng 
of a tourist highway across the central Highlands, and there is 
the poor surface of so many of the roads in the north and north 
west. There are the Scottish Sabbath and the quaint regul. 
tions which make thirst, like many other natural inclinations, 
slightly suspect. Some of these, if not all, could be overcome if 
we Scots were to agree that comfort and convenience, pleasun 
and enjoyment, were respectable. As for the others, with som 
ingenuity they might be converted into positive allurements, 
After all the Hydro-Board has found a cheerful use for ths 
Caledonian rain. 

Vis-a-vis tourism we Scots sometimes act as if Scotland wa 
in a state of perpetual half-holiday. We press the visitor to 
come and then put up the shutters. We set up the Scottish 
Tourist Board, under its enterprising manager, Mr. W. A 
Nicholson, which is doing its best to attract dollars and other 
foreign currencies north of the 55th parallel, and then we find 
excuses for not supporting it adequately. 

We may be a poor little nation but we needn’t be so doleful, 
The Scandinavian countries are poorer than we are, but they 

ut themselves out to give the guest a good time. We are to 
inclined to let the visitor fend for himself and take things ashe 
finds them. It is not every tourist who revels in prohibition 
Some hardened sinners from abroad can’t convince themselves 
that a pint of beer on Sunday is a horrible institution. 

A group of hoteliers in Grantown-on-Spey have banded 
together to provide ways and means of making the sojourn of 
the visitor more enjoyable. But there is still a long way to go. 
Most tourists like to get as close to the way of life of th 
countries they are visiting as they can, but few are the hotels 
in Scotland which even provide a purely Scottish menu on om 
day of the week. 

And yet we have so much to offer in Scotland. At heart we 
are a gay people, as those who have attended Border festivals 
and clan rallies must agree. Every year the Edinburgh Festival 
and the little theatre in the hills at Pitlochry are attracting mor 
visitors from England and other foreign lands. Despite some 
discomforts, which need not exist, most of these visitors have 
a happy time in Scotland. 
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Ashley Courtenay tours Seotland 


HE ink will barely be dry on this page before I set off 

on my annual visit of Scottish Hotels. Clearly I cannot 

have any ‘cut and dried’ programme for, besides hotels 
on my existing lists to resample, I have reader’s recommenda- 
tions to try out, and unknowingly they sometimes lead me 
all but up inaccessible glens. 

Some hotels never vary in quality, only improve like vintage 
wine. Among these, placed in touristic order, are the follow- 
ing. By my favourite entry Carter Bar, I shall pass through 
the Scott country to stay at one of Scotland’s best hotels, 
THE MARINE at North Berwick (Tel. 406) or that lovely 
Lutyens - designed house 
GREYWALLS at  Gullane 
(Tel. 2144). 


In Edinburgh an excel- 
Jent choice awaits me, and 
because I shall have writing 
to do, I am_ choosing 
that small, friendly, quietly 
situated ROYAL STUART 
HoTeL (Tel. Central 1871). 
Later, crossing the Firth of 
Forth, I shall make avidly 
for Aberdour, WOODSIDE 
HOTEL (Tel. 8) for here there 
is ever a high regard for 
food and wine at most 
reasonable prices. 

Following the Fife coast- 
line I shall find a warm 
welcome at the ever popular 
LUNDIN LINKS HOTEL (Tel. 
207). After a search round 
St. Andrews I shall cross 
the River Tay and, after 
sampling Carnoustie and 
Arbroath will hope to find 
a bedroom available for me 
at the paradise of golden 
sands LUNAN BAY HOTEL 
(Tel. Inverkeilor 265). 
Northwards then to Aber- 
deen, making my _head- 
quarters, however, at that 
delightful country house hotel RAEMOIR at Banchory (Tel. 122). 
Here I shall halt awhile—and as Deeside must not be hurried 
Over LOIRSTON HOTEL, Ballater (Tel. 13) is an ever sound 
recommendation on the score of comfort, cooking and 
cleanliness, 

Another night must be spent at DALMUNZIE HOUSE HOTEL, 
Spittal of Glenshee (Tel. Glenshee 207) where, in this once 
shooting lodge, one can get the real feel of Scotland. Good 
alternative accommodation awaits me nearer Tayside, viz., 
FISHER’S HOTEL, Pitlochry (Tel. 284) or that homely PALACE 
HOTEL, Aberfeldy (Tel. 59). 

From Tayside, Speyside is but another stepping stone to 
Scotland’s beauties, and I shall be on a safe wicket if I 
elect to stay at the famous land mark THE CARR BRIDGE HOTEL 
in Strathspey (Tel. Carrbridge 202). Through Speyside I shall 
come to that lovely coastal area overlooking the Moray Firth, 
and I look forward to the comfort and cuisine of GOLF VIEW 
HOTEL, Nairn (Tel. 2301)}—one of the Eglinton Hotel group. 

Always do I anticipate with pleasure my sojourn down the 
Caledonian Canal; at the eastern end my choice will be THE 
LEWISTON ARMS (Tel. Drumnadrochit 225), 15 miles from Inver- 





ness and in the Western half THE INVERGARRY HOTEL (Tel. 206) 
25 miles east of Fort William. 


Southward bound, a comfortable day’s run down the western 
sea-board, viz., Oban and Lochgilphead will bring me to the 
shores of Loch Fyne, and here the comfortable STONEFIELD 
CASTLE HOTEL, Tarbert (Tel. 7) will be my base prior to turning 
eastwards to Loch Lomond and the Trossachs. From a choice 
of excellent hotels I shall, this year, select if they can accom- 
modate me THE LAKE HOTEL, Port of Monteith (Tel. 214) or, 
if they cannot find a room for me, the luxurious GOLDEN LION 
at Stirling (Tel. 1950). To some, Stirling—that gateway to 

the North—is the beginning 

and end of the Highlands, 

ay but not for me. Some of the 

aN best of Scotland is to be 

yn found on the Clyde, in 

ay Galloway and around Kirk- 
cudbright. 

So by-passing Glasgow by 
the Erskine Ferry, I shall 
make for THE BAY HOTEL at 
Gourock (Tel. 501) a good 
base for Clyde steamers, 
and for a more prolonged 
stay at the famous GLEN- 
BURN HOTEL, Rothesay (Tel. 
500). 

Then a lovely mountain 
run over the Glenrens will 
bring me to New Galloway 
and to THE SELKIRK ARMS, 
Kirkcudbright (Tel. 2), 
where I shall regale myself 
on the best of Scotland’s 
food and wine. 


Finally, before I make my 
exit of Scotland, I shall 
pause to reflect awhile at 
SOUTHWICK HOUSE (Tel. 
- 207), that lovely Scottish 

mansion hotel close to the 

Solway shore. Others seek- 

ing golf and bathing at the 

front door, will repair to 
the curiously named PAUL JONES HOTEL, Southerness (Tel. 
Kirkbean 226), where one can experience something truly 
different from the ordinary run of seaside hotels. 


Two final words of advice. 
Do try to telephone ahead for 
meals, and avoid touring in 
July and August unless you 
want to risk having the stars 
for your roof ! 


ASHLEY COURTENAY 


€ . Temple Sowerby 
Newick . * 7 
tele of 

ae + Shap 





All the hotels mentioned above 
are fully described in the Scottish 
section of Ashley Courtenay’s 
“LETS HALT AWHILE IN 
BRITAIN,” 21st edition, obtainable 
from your bookseller, price 8s. 6d. 
or from 68, St. James's Street, 
London, S.W.1, price 9s. post free, 
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Four important books on Scotland 





THE MAKING OF THE NORMANS IN 
THE SCOTTISH SCOTLAND 
PRAYER BOOK 

OF 1637 R. L. G. Ritchie 


Gordon 
Donaldson 


Summer 1954 
Probable price 


July 25s. net 35s. net 


DOMESTIC LIFE 
OF SCOTLAND 


LEWIS and HARRIS 


A Study in . 
British ( ? in the 
ritis ommunity EIGHTEENTH 
Arthur Geddes CENTURY 
Summer 1954 Marjorie 
Probable price Plant 
35s. net 25s. net 
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SEEING SCOTLAND 


Scotland’s Western Seaboard 

spy G. DouGLas BOLTON 

“From the Solway Firth in the south, to Cape Wrath in the 
extreme north, Mr. Bolton is a guide in a thousand, with all 
essential details that every visitor wants to know, at his 
finger-tips."— Coming Events. 

“Tt certainly contains some of the finest fresh views of the west 
coast that I have come across in a long time.”—~Scotland’s 
Magazine. 

F’cap4to. 192 pages. Illustrated with 84 photographs. 18/- net 


The Skye Scene 
BY Eric G. MEADOWS 
“Mr. Eric Meadows’s portfolio of photographs must be among 
the finest of the collections of pictures that the Isle of Skye has 
yielded.”’-—Scotsman. 
Cr. 4to 


Beyond the Great Glen 

BY F. Reip CORSON 

“This wayfaring guide to North-West Scotland is the best and 
fullest for all those who want to explore, on foot or on cycle, the 
finest and most varied part of the Highlands.”—Scotsman. 

Cr. 8vo. 256 pages Illustrated. 10/6 net 


Fully illustrated. 10/6 net 


In Preparation 


Let’s See the Highlands in Colour 

By W. S. THOMSON, with an Introduction by W. H. Murray 
This is one of the best records of the Scottish scene published at 
this figure. The magnificent colour plates cover every aspect of 
Highland scenery and make a delightful memento, a vivid 
introduction, and a fine survey of the Scottish Highlands. 

Cr. 4to. 72 pages. 64 colour plates. Probably 12/6 net 





A Brochure of Scottish books is available, post free, from 


OLIVER & BOYD: si." 
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Scottish Theatre 


By MORAY McLAREN 


O be concerned in the affairs of the Scottish theatre 
today, and particularly in the acting side of it, is an 
_ exciting experience. It is, in my opinion, a more vital 
experience than it was to have been concerned in the slightly 
over-written-about Scottish renaissance of literature that 
occurred between the two wars. Literature in Scotland, for al] 
the doldrums it fell into at the time of the ‘ Kailyarders,’ flowed 
on in a continuous stream from the great days of the eighteenth 
century through Scott, Stevenson and the lesser lights of the last 
fifty years until the present time. The theatre in Scotland, jn 
so far as it existed at all, had, on the other hand, been all but 
utterly extinguished since the Reformation, and after its brief 
manifestation in Lyndesay’s Three Estates. 


That the dramatic instinct had not disappeared from the 
Scottish character had long been obvious to anyone who truly 
lived amongst the Scottish folk. No one who had heard a 
country minister of the old style preaching upon a text which 
had given him gusto, no one who had attended the Scottish 
courts of law, no one who had listened to Scottish story-telling, 
no one who had read his R.L.S. and who had recognised hig 
Scottish characters as real living people could doubt that the 
Scot is born with a taste for dramatic expression. For three 
hundred years, however, he had been compelled to practise it 
only in private or from the pulpit or perhaps in the public. 
house. 


Then, some time in the 1920s, an odd thing happened. The 
stage suddenly became ‘not wicked.” From John o”’ Groats to 
the Mull of Galloway there was an outburst of amateur acting 
the like of which had never been seen before in these islands, 
Under the flag of ‘Scottish Community Drama,’ ministers’ 
wives and country women, who before 1914 had never been 
inside a playhouse, took to the rural stage as if they had been 
born to it. Much of the early product of this amateur enthue 
siasm was naive to the point of worthlessness; some of it wag 
not. But it was at least enthusiastic, and out of it was born 
the Scottish National Players. Out of the Scottish National 
Players there came not only an individual Scottish style of 
acting and of writing for the stage, but also a figure to whom 
the Scottish theatre of today owes everything—James Bridie, 

For those who have only seen Bridie’s work on the London 
stage, it cannot be too strongly emphasised that he wrote 
primarily for his fellow-countrymen and for his native theatre, 
Of course he was pleased when one of his plays went south and 
was a success. But his eye was always first and foremost on" 
his compatriot audiences, and his pen was primarily at the 
service of his compatriot players. It was by no means his best 
work that was best liked in London; and it is perhaps significant 
that what is considered by many of his fellow-countrymen his 
finest, most moving play, Gog and Magog. was a complete 
failure in the English capital. 

Bridie, to our irreparable loss, left us at the nowadays coms 
paratively early age of sixty-three, but his work lives on. By 
this I do not mean only his plays which continue to be per- 
formed, but his work for the theatre of his native land. It 
not too much to say that it is directly due to Bridie, to the 
Scottish National Players, to the enthusiasm of the 1920s, that 
there are now six flourishing repertory theatres in Scotland, that 
any actor or actress of moderate talents can rely on frequent 
work, and that anyone near the top of the tree of Scottish acting 
could, if he or she wished it, act professionally and gainfully for 
nearly all of the year. In the present lamentable state of un- 
employment on the London stage, there is many an English 
actor of skill and repute, perhaps even fame, who would long 
to be able to say the same of his own prospects. 

This happy concentration of new and enthusiastic dramatic 
work strictly within the borders of Scotland has its drawbacks. 
While it is stimulating to hear, as I have heard, a well-known 
Scottish actor refuse a London engagement, with the possibility 
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Jerable run, on the grounds that he preferred varied and 
g work in his own country, sucha state of affairs means 
land continues to be woefully misrepresented in the 
London theatre. This is not good for our reputation and can 
produce for the Scot, who sees so-called Scottish acting and 
production in London, some woefully embarrassing ex- 


of a tok 
jnterestin 
that Scot 


ces. 

Only the other day some of us (and this is the moment to 
admit that I am personally and publicly involved in the Scottish 
Theatre, that many of my friends and associates are drawn 
from those who write, act in and present plays in Scotland, that 
my own work has been produced by three Scottish companies, 
that | am as wide open to the charge of being parti pris as would 
be anyone who could claim to write with authority on the 
subject) had a distressing experience. We had returned from an 
exhilarating tour of Scottish dramatic work in the country 
towns and had heard and seen ‘the genuine thing’ being 
received with genuine enthusiasm. We turned on our London- 
controlled television set and saw and heard the play Jeannie. 
At the end of it we looked at each other and, echoing 
Churchill’s words, said, “* What kind of people do they think we 
are?” 

It was not only the banal and cliché-ridden Scots writing 
and characterisation that disturbed us, it was also the acting. 
The English and Continental parts were beautifully performed. 
The Scots acting was, with one exception, if anything more 
false than the writing. It was truly embarrassing to sit at home 
in the capital of Scotland and hear an Irish-American actress 
make an attempt at the Scottish Lowland dialect so lamentably 
out of key. 

How far are we in Scotland justified in complaining? As 
things are at present, not, I honestly think, very much. There 
was a time when the goal of every Scottish actor was London. 
This is not so now. As in Ireland in the Nineties and at the 
turn of the century, the native actor is primarily concerned with 
expressing himself in the native theatre and before his fellow- 
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countrymen. In Ireland the Irish theatre, having struck its own 
roots deep in its own soil, flowered to such effect that it became 
internationally recognised. It is too early to say whether the 
theatre in Scotland will produce such an efflorescence, will 
achieve such an end, but it is our hope. 

What has the Scottish theatre produced in its twenty years 
of existence and since its period of greatest activity—the post- 
war years? Bridie with his twenty-five plays of varying quality, 
some of which I suggest are fully equal to stand alongside the 
work of the Irish dramatists in the great days. Bridie with his 
untiring enthusiasm and belief in the cause nearest to his heart. 
Robert MacLellan with his half-dozen or so plays, mostly in 
the old Scots or genuinely native tongue—and for this reason 
unexportable. Robert Kemp with his quick versatile talent and 
his dozen plays in English and in Scots all springing from his 
native soil. Fertility and versatility are qualities which the 
modern critics are not fond of (they lump them together under 
the heading of ‘facility’). Nevertheless, after some preliminary 
girning on this score they have now accepted him—as the public 
has always done. He is, as dramatists go, a young man and 
has, one trusts, many years before him in which to develop 
his rich power of invention, his quick ear, and his growing 
capacity to touch the emotions. There is Alexander Reid and 
Roddy MacMillan, whose All in Good Faith, recently produced 
by the Glasgow Citizens, is as authentically Glasgow as was 
Juno and the Paycock authentically Dublin. And there are 
others. 

But it is to the subject of acting that I return; for (Bridie 
apart) it is in this field that I believe that the Scottish Theatre 
has, up to date, most vitally expressed itself. The Irish 
dramatic movement was literary in origin. The Scottish 
dramatic movement of recent years sprang more directly from 
the urgent, the long-suppressed desire of the Scot to act—to act 
not only well and professionally but authentically. It is in 
doing this in Scotland today that the Scottish actors and 
actresses are now so busily, so happily engaged. 
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Here is a letter and its envelope written 
several thousand years ago on the 
banks of the Euphrates. The message 
was inscribed in wet clay which was 
then left to dry, and later covered with 
another layer of clay to carry the 
address. The letter was opened by 
breaking the envelope as if cracking a 
nut from its shell. 


Ingenious—yes— but cumbersome and 
antiquated. A far cry indeed from letters 
of today, quickly written on a typewriter 
—a typewriter,to be precise, which is 
smooth, light to the touch, responsive, 
handy, comfortably carried—written, in 
a word, on the Lettera 22. 
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Looking at Arithmetic 
By PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 


HE trouble with a great deal of the teaching of 

arithmetic to young children is that clever people do 

it: people who are very good at arithmetic. Only some- 
one like myself, markedly deficient in mathematical sense, can 
begin to understand the blank, black, terrified look which 
comes into the eyes of children similarly deprived when the 
subject is so much as mentioned. The clever teacher cannot 
imagine why a pupil, in other respects intelligent and lively, 
regards a simple problem with panicked stupidity. I can. Let 
me recount my Own Story. 

I went from a little private school, where figuring was on 
an infantile level, to be educated at a secondary school in 
company with bright scholarship children from the local 
elementary schools. They were so far ahead of me that I, 
not having much power of pure thought in the first place, 
never caught up with them in eight distressing years. My 
schooldays were blighted by the horror of mathematics: 
struggle as I might to understand them, a curtain of fog came 
down instantly between them and me. And I was content to 
endure this misery at its worst until one day (we had been 
‘doing’ fractions for a whole term and I had not yet grasped 
what I was intended to do with them) I plucked up sufficient 
courage to go to Miss R. after school and confess to her that 
] had not the slightest idea what the gnomic term ‘ cancelling * 
meant. She looked at me in stupefaction: she could- not 
credit it. She had taught us all about cancelling a couple of 
months ago. Did I seriously mean...? Idid. So then she 
sat me down and for an hour, patient, grim, determined, she 
gave me a lesson all to myself. At the end of it I could do 
fractions. It was like a window opening on to a brilliant and 
glittering foreign land, a land simple and orderly as paradise. 
Not only could I do fractions: I began to do them for pleasure. 
I realised how joyous it was to set down this kind of thing: 


Simplify % (@x$+8+a) — FA of 48+9 of sf 


and slowly, shapelily, reduce it little by little till it stood at 
the beautiful answer: 1. 

But teachers have not time to give retarded children lesson 
after lesson privately, so for years I continued to do fractions 
but could do nothing else. 

Where ‘ problems ’ were concerned, my visual sense and my 
human curiosity were fatal. Look, for a moment, at this: 

“A contr :tor contracts to finish a piece of work in 30 days 
and employs 15 men upon it; at the end of 24 days, the work 
is only half-done. How many additional men must be 
employed to fulfil the contract ? ” 

The answer, if you can bring yourself to believe it, is 45. 

Now as a child confronted by a problem like that (failing, 
of course, to work it out but getting the answer from somebody 
else) my entire imagination was captured by the idea of this 
moronic contractor. How, inefficient as he was, did he ever 
manage to build up a business at all? What thoughts 
occupied his bullet head when he found he had to employ 
four times as many men as he had originally estimated for ? 
What did he look like? (A flat-faced fellow, I imagine, with 
low and beetling forehead and a scrape of pale, unsuccessful 
moustache; a smart-aleck touch about him and, of course, a 
touch of the pitiable. A man who boasted in public houses.) 

The reason why so many children more or less gifted in the 
arts are so poor at mathematics is that they are too young 
and too weak-minded to subdue their artistic impulses. They 
turn every possible sum into a picture, and by the time the 
picture is complete, have lost any idea whatsoever of how to 
do the sum. Problems of linoleum-laying cause them to 
speculate upon the pattern of the linoleum, taking into con- 
sideration that the cheaper the linoleum the less pleasing the 
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pattern is likely to be; problems of the bath-tap variety—a 
man spends five hours letting the water in while some 
malignant slyboots simultaneously spends five hours letting it 
out—merely arouse a kind of dumbfounded indignation in the 
child of imagination or even of homely practical sense. That 
is why, when the teacher looks into this child’s eyes, he finds 
a glazed, impenetrable, almost nictitated stare. It is not 
because the pupil is lazy, obstinate or counter-suggestible; it 
is because his reasoning power has been inhibited by the picture 
presented to him. The child is, in fact, and in this case 
deplorably, engaged in performing a creative act. 

My own misery and ineptitude continued. When the General 
Schools Certificate drew near I was sent to an elderly mathe- 
matics coach who, grey-haired and gnomelike, his face bracken- 
brown like the walls of his panelled study, laboured with me 
on Wednesday nights and Saturday mornings. Beyond the 
window a laburnum bobbed and jiggled in the spring wind. 
“But has nobody told you,” he asked, patient but baffled, 
“is it possible that nobody has told you, in all these years, 
what is an hypotenuse ? ” 

At the end of two months he informed my mother baldly 
that, though he fancied he could force me through arithmetic 
to the minimum standard demanded by the examiners, in 
mathematics as a whole I was little short of cretinous. So 
we dropped algebra and geometry to make his task easier. 
In arithmetic I managed to attain the required 334 per cent.; 
which says a great deal for him. He was a good, courageous, 
persevering man. 

When I left school, of course, this deficiency ceased to make 
my life a misery; but I could not get Dr. K.’s condemnation 
out of my head. I did not wish to be cretinous m any respect; 
and I could not believe that, so far as mathematics were con- 
cerned, there was something actually wrong with my brain. 
So in the second year of the war—I was twenty-eight—I 
decided to give up crossword puzzles and study arithmetic 
for fun. I bought a textbook: and I began with simple 
addition. 

And now it was entirely different, for no fear was attached 
to it. If the blank shutter came down there was no one to 
cry impatiently, “ But can’t you see? Can't you see...?” 
There was nobody to give me detentions. I had no class- 
fellows to vie with; my time was my own; I could learn 
at my own pace; I was not obliged to do the thing at all, And 
slowly, pleasurably, I began to learn. 

Today I am still poor at arithmetic by the standards of 
most people, though I have fought my way through to Banker’s 
Discount, Stocks and Shares, and the Mensuration of Plane 
Figures. I can usually, after a battle, solve ridiculous problems 
in Proportion. 

But the upshot of it all is this. The first pleasure at con- 
quering, at least in part, a serious deficiency has merged into 
the purer pleasure of doing simple arithmetic for its own sake, 
To a mathematician I should seem absurd: and yet it has 
given me a faint gleam of comprehension of the kind of joy 
G. H. Hardy tried to convey in A Mathematician’s Apology. 
When I read this book I felt it almost as a major experience; 
yet I could understand only a little of it, and shall never under- 
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stand it better. But what I think the pure mathematician m 
feel is the joy of absolute Rightness: as I know it when I hey 
the Sixth Brandenburg Concerto, look at the Van der 
Madonna of Jan Van Eyck, or slowly and painfully redyg 
my line-long compound fraction to a single term. 

What teachers are ever to do about pupils like myself | 
hardly know. All I can tell them is that we do not wilfully 
enrage. The. horror of great darkness that falls across oy 
brain the moment some brand-new problem is presented to yg 
is far worse for us to endure than for them to battle with, 
Mathematics-fright is a dreadful thing. 

I have a single practical suggestion, sufficiently unorthodox, 
I think, to infuriate some of the best and kindest and mog 
patient of pedagogues. When you are confronted with childreg 
poor in arithmetical sense, for heaven’s sake let practice precedy 
theory. If it is your wretched lot to make them do squar 
roots, then din the simple drill into their heads, and not unt 
they have made it work must you attempt to explain why 
it works. For the child with little instinct for pure thought, 
nearly all theory is difficult beyond hope. I can get my square 
roots right, can find for you without difficulty the square root 
of 951228964: but I shall never know why my metiiod should 
bring me to the answer. I can utilise, in problems concerning 
the distance between the tops of two flag-staffs (4 m. apart, 
one 90 cm. higher than the other) the theorem of Pythagoras: 
but I shall never understand how Pythagoras arrived at his 
conclusion in the first place. 

Never mind. By dogged and unintelligent practice devoid 
of theory, I have found a link of pleasure between Bach, 
Van Eyck and Arithmetic—and I hope the thought of this 
may seem, to Miss R., Miss L., Miss E., and those other 
teachers who suffered through me and gave me up in despair, 
perhaps the ghost of a consolation and the shadow of a tribute, 
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Billy Graham at Oxford 


By DESMOND GRAVES (Christ Church, Oxford) 


VENSONG was over. At the door, the Rector stood 
shaking hands with the people as they left. 
“Good-night! ” he said to me. 

“I’m coming back,” I replied, and joined the long queue 
standing close to the wall outside, seeking protection from the 
rain: but it came down vertically and soaked the blazers and 
gowns of the undergraduates queueing up for their special 
ration of Evangelism. 

At twenty to eight I was back inside the church, sitting 
damply in a pew and watching the speedy file of young men 
and women. A white linen collar stood out amongst a multi- 
tude of coloured raincoats. The familiar face was hardly 
more recognisable than the strange one. A duffle coat gave 
its owner a roughly monkish look. 

Tom struck eight, reminding us of our allegiance to the 
University, warning us to keep our emotional feet on the 
ground. At ten past, we began to sing hymns. The girl beside 
me sat silent and douteuse, the negro with the beard strained 
his eyes for a sight of the evangelist, the baritone behind sang 
loud enough for five, and in harmony. People came cease- 
lessly in; five pairs of legs now dangled from every window- 
sill; eight behinds were lodged on each of the kneelers lining 
the centre aisle. 

We began to sing hymns, all well known, all optimistic. 
The wave of tension which swept over the congregation when 
Cliff Barrows appeared in the pulpit subsided when it became 
clear that he had left his golden trombone behind. 

Still people filed quietly in, beginning now to be slightly 
dazzled by the light, and surprised by the warmth inside the 
church. The aisles were now packed so densely that no one 
could stand up. 

Billy Graham seemed to have got lost: the repertoire of 
hymns was almost exhausted. Then things began to move. 
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The Bishop of Dorchester stood up and spoke of Kierkegaard, 
whilst his intricate silver cross on its silver chain gleamed 
brightly against the massive purple of his cassock. With his 
index finger he made a point, and the episcopal amethyst 
played with a ray of light. We sang another hymn, and the 
baritone behind began to fail and grow hoarse, although he 
still bawled on. a 

The captain of the University cricket team read the lesson; 
a solid figure in a dark suit, the light above his head reflected 
on the sleek black hair. It was about Moses, and the harlot 
Rahab, and the faith that they had in common. When he had 
finished, he sat down w here he had stood, for there was no 
room to move away. 

Another hymn, and this time they tried to take a collection. 
But it was impossible to move about, and the Bishop asked 
people to give money, as they left the church, to the yellow- 
ticketed stewards. Then we were praying about God and love 
and faith. Hesitantly, the Bishop introduced “ Billy Graham 
—not Dr. Graham, because he comes tonight to speak to you 
as a man, not as an authority.” 

Dr. Billy Graham mounted the steps to the pulpit. He 
wore his academicals, a black velvet surplice with heavy cotton 
sleeves, and a crimson velvet hood. He looked worn out, after 
Wembley and the White City the previous day. 

“When I read what the newspapers said about me being 
hollow-eyed today I just had to take another look in that 
mirror. Then I swallowed another vitamin pill,” he said, “ and 
now I’m feelin’ fine!” He began with three jokes. We 
laughed immoderately, not because somebody was telling funny 
stories in church, but because the jokes were really funny. 
There was something for everybody: Cambridge, politics, 
the H-bomb, the federal head of the Church, and religious 
sincerity. 

“* But, Billy,’ you will say, ‘isn’t it enough to be sincere? ’ 
No. I once saw a footballer dribble a ball sixty-five yards down 
the field in front of a wildly cheering crowd of twenty thousand 
people. He was the sincerest man on that field; but he was 
going the wrong way.” 

He held up his old Bible: the floppy black book containing 
the Word of God. It curled over his hand as he read the 
twenty-third psalm. It sounded as if he had just come across 
it today for the first time. We were all thrilled. He talked 
of faith—the why and the how. He didn’t know how to prove 
Christ to us. He just knew it was true by the inner feeling. 
The two long hands became fists on his chest. 

Tom struck nine. 

“Is that Tom bell? I’ve heard it called by so many different 
names | just don’t know which is the right one... . Thank 
you, sir. Great Tom.” The last piece of ice was broken and 
floated away on a sea of familiarity. 

He was autobiographical, then biographical. A former 
member of the University who had been a very great athlete 
was now a Presbyterian minister. He told us how a faggot 
service helped Bob Fergusson. In the other corner, Colin 
Cowdrey looked out from behind the lectern. 

We had expected passion, pyrotechnics, li’l ol’ Moses, like 
at Harringay. Instead we got logic, philosophy, Einstein. It 
Was oppressively close, yet nobody fidgeted or fainted or 
barracked from the back. Christianity would change us, he 
said. Anxiety was a sin. 

After he had spoken for forty-five minutes, he tried the acid 
test. We prayed, and then he asked those who were ready to 
begin life anew to remain behind, and the rest to leave quickly. 
We filed out as purposefully as we had come. Not a pew was 
left empty; none remained full. A college chaplain stood up 
and sighed, as he looked about him. Perhaps he had been on 
the committee that had vetoed the use of the Sheldonian for 
this meeting. 

Outside it had stopped raining, but the road still reflected 
traflic robots and headlights. A small crowd and a photo- 
grapher were waiting by Dr. Graham’s car. At Carfax, two 
pock-marked G.I.s were negotiating with a couple of young 
harlots. The world was still the same. 








Yet somehow it did seem changed. 
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Party and Church 
By REX WARNER 


ILONE is too distinguished a writer to be treated with 

anything but respect; and so, before complaining of a 

kind of vagueness and imprecision which seem to mark 
his new novel,* one should pause to wonder why it is that he 
has chosen this method. It is a curiously cinematographic 
method. The narrative proceeds in leaps and bounds and jerks, 
like the jeep which is constantly being driven by the main 
character; it goes forwards and backwards in time; incidents 
and characters are explained long after or long before they 
have happened or appeared; and some incidents and characters 
are not explained at all. It is not that the book is obscure or 
difficult to read. Far from it. Nor do the actual * sequences’ 
themselves lack definition. Every scene in this remote valley 
in Calabria is, as it were, well lighted and well directed. But, 
as | have suggested, there seems to be no inevitability about 
the ‘cutting.’ It is cleverly done, but it could have been done 
differently and just as cleverly. 

It may be that the author has chosen this fluctuating method 
as being appropriate to the fluctuations of the times and the 
feelings with which he deals. And so far as the story is a 
story of the peasant character confronted with first one and 
then another political panacea (Mussolini first and then * The 
Party’) the method is indeed appropriate. There is great 
charm and truth and humour in, for example, the episode of 
‘the Roadhouse,’ where the leader of various gangs of cattle 


thieves and other more or less disreputable characters decides,,. 


after the change of régimes, that “ the Roadhouse considered 
itself separate from the reactionary Kingdom of Italy and 
already a part of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics— 
this, of course, on an experimental basis and without fiscal 
obligations.” And the immediate reaction of ‘the Party’ to 
this unwarranted piece of libertarianism is also impressive. 
Incidents such as these (and there are many of them) delight 
us in the same manner as particularly good sequences from the 
best Italian films. Yet it would appear that Silone is trying 
to do more than simply to delight us, and, for his more 
ambitious aims, his method is less successful. 

“ He is,” according to the publisher’s blurb, “* concerned with 
the essential dignity of man in his struggles to live decently, 
and the fundamental conflict between Marxism and 
Christianity.” The sentence, however it may attract readers, 
is not wholly accurate. “The fundamental conflict between 
Marxism and Christianity ” is not One of the themes of the 
book, unless one believes that everyone who is not a Com- 
munist is a Christian. But certainly Silone is here, as always, 
“concerned with the essential dignity of man.” Yet here he 
seems to have been faced with unusual difficulties, not all of 
which have been surmounted. Some of these difficulties must 
face any honest writer nowadays who wishes to write anything 
in the nature of a ‘ political’ novel. 

Without using such fundamentally irrelevant words as ‘ left- 
wing, it may be said that writers in modern times have tended 
to find more of “the essential dignity of man” among the 
poor, the unhappy and the downtrodden than among the pros- 
perous and complacent men in power. It is an attitude shared, 
for example, by such very different writers as Malraux and 
Graham Greene. It does not follow from this attitude that 
a party or a church which seeks to alleviate suffering and 
t ote dignity should necessarily be supported; yet in 
fact this step, though not logical, is a most natural one to take 
I 1e who is moved by the sufferings of others and by 
I perplexities. But now the trouble begins; for party 
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and church are themselves ‘ powers,’ and power corrupts. 
The liberating spirit becomes an * organisation,’ and organisa- 
tions, for their own security, will stamp out heresies. Yet 
power—-organisation-—is necessary. How can the contradic- 
tion be solved? One solution seems to be this: to choose 


for one’s hero either a bad Communist or a bad priest. Such 
a character can represent the goodness which lay, and perhaps 
still lies, behind the bad (but necessary) organisation; his own 
dilemma, like that of his creator, will make him unhappy; and 
his unhappiness will make him, if not a tragic, at least a 
sympathetic being. 

And yet it remains true that the solution (bad Communist 
or bad priest) is, to say the least, unsatisfactory. It can only 
be made at all credible by great skill in the author and by a 
state of general bewilderment in the mind of the reader. Both 
conditions are often to be found, though the first of them is 
the rarer. And the author, though he may be the more skilful, 
will sometimes be equally bewildered with the reader. For 
what is he really at ? He is both for and against the govern- 
ment. He must believe and disbelieve with almost equal 
intensity in some system or authority, man-made for man. 
But behind the belief and the disbelief is his real faith. In 
man? In God? In anarchy ? 

I have expressed most crudely and at too little length this 
real dilemma. So, I think, has Silone in his novel. His hero, 
the engineer Rocco, was a leader of partisans; he travelled to 
Russia and to Poland; he saw things that he did not like, and 
he left ‘the Party... That is his whole point and it is not 
enough. We see him as a ‘superior’ man, a man of iron 
with occasional and rather irrelevant charm. We are 
encouraged to admire him because his girl blindly worships 
him. But there is no good reason for this worship, except 
that he is an honest man. So are many others, and, in 
particular, so is a priest whose sympathies are wider than is 
conventional and so are the revolutionary workmen who do 
not belong to ‘the Party.’ Most admirable of all, in some 
ways, are the denizens of the Roadhouse, the thieves and 
outlaws, the real anarchists. 

But it is not a solution and, even for what it is, it has not 
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Roger Peterson, Guy Mountfort, P. A. D. Hollom 


All the birds of Europe in one pocket volume for the first time, 
“Easily the most authoritative and best illustrated 
pocket bird book ever published.”’—vairy exeress 


Designed for quick reference in the field — arrows point to 
the distinctive features of each bird. ‘ The book we 
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Dilemmas 
GILBERT RYLE 


A clear and witty discussion of the various kinds of dilemma 
which reduce the non-philosopher to confusion or apathy. 
By the author of The Concept of Mind. 10s. 6d. net 


Shakespeare Survey 7 
” 


*In what might be called their seventh annual “swan- 


upping,”’ Professor Nicoll and his contributors have taken 
Shakespeare’s style as their main theme...a present that 
must delight the poet’s ghost.’ J. C. Trewin in THE 
BIRMINGHAM POST, 18s. net 
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An Anthology 
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A comprehensive selection from the writings of one of the 
great original thinkers of this century. 928 pages. 75s. net 
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been worked out with the subtlety that one could wish for y, 
though it may be a sketch, a fumbling, it is a brilliant , ? 
and the fumbling is for something of value. For Silone jg 
of those writers who loves men and, in spite of his blurb, is ypj; 
to be carried away from that love by simple catch-words, ho 
difficult it may be to make sense of the contradictions of ow 
times. 


Marginal Clues 


The Annotator. By Alan Keen and Roger Lubbock. (Putnam, 21s.) 


THERE are some books, lying on the borderland between Scholarship 
and entertainment, which expert and layman alike can enjoy with a 
sort of vicarious criminological delight. Josephine Tey’s The 
Daughter of Truth, with its chatty debunking of Henry VII, is one: 
The Annotator, enthusiastic in its loving assembly of clue and con. 
jecture (sometimes to the point of skittishness), is another, With 
The Annotator, it is true, one has to carry in one’s head rather mop 
stored and parcelled evidence than in the normal detective novel: 
but that is a small—and necessary—price to pay in the hunting ofa 
quarry who, the authors try to show us, was William Shakespeare. 
For what begins as a possibility, with the examination of 4% 
marginal notes made in a copy of, Edward Halle’s Chronicle in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, ends, with a mass of wills, pedi. 
grees, household books and visitations, as something a good deal 
nearer a probability. One of the most impressive things about this 
investigation is the variety of angles of approach to the single question: 
Was Shakespeare the annotator? If the study of the handwriting 
itself is the least conclusive piece of proof, that is hardly the fault of 
the authors, for the six proven Shakespeare signatures are pitifully 
meagre for comparative purposes. Almost equally inconclusive, by 
themselves, would be the deductions from the actual nature of the 
marginal notes, deductions which try to show that their author was 
a Roman Catholic. But taken in conjunction with the links which 
seem to bind the writer of the notes to an earlier owner, the faint 
*recusant’ wash of the marginalia takes on a stronger colour, for the 
links are part of a chain which includes two Lancashire families, ons 
of Catholic sympathies, the other definitely Catholic—the Hough 
tons and the Heskeths. It was to Rufford Hall, the Hesketh seat, 
that ‘William Shakeshafte’ was directed by Thomas Houghton; 
there, we are persuaded to believe, this ‘Shakeshafte’ (Shakespeare) 
joined Hesketh’s players, and, when these were absorbed into Lord 
Strange’s Company, went with them. At this point Shakespeare 
emerges on the far side of ‘the hidden years,’ and thenceforward we 
can follow, however superficially, the remainder of his career. 
Much care and enthusiasm have gone into this book, yet even at 
the end we are left with some tantalising irresolutions. The Halle 
Shakespeare parallels in the plays themselves might deserve closer 
study than one chapter can give them, while on the other hand the 
burgeoning of the family trees in Chapter XI could have been 
pruned with advantage; the elusive prey tends to disappear in the 
barrage of names. But some of the incidental research itself—for 
instance, the further evidence in support of the “he dyed a papist” 
story—is worthwhile despite its subordinate interest to the main 
case. Both the amateur Shakespearian sleuth and the professional 
will find much to interest them in this modest and surprisingly 
cautious book. 
ANTHONY THWAITE 


The World of Katherine Mansfield 


Katherine Mansfield. By Antony Alpers. (Jonathan Cape. 21s.) 
It is with some misgiving that we read a biography by a writer 
who claims that he felt a special mission to deal with his pat 
ticular subject. However, it is a measure of the quality of Mr. 
Antony Alpers’s life of Katherine Mansfield that his work has 
profited by rather than suffered from the admiration which prompted 
him to write it. Love of his subject has not blinded him 
Katherine Mansfield’s faults or to the contradictions in her nature. 
He is always faithful to the facts and scrupulously just to Joho 
Middleton Murry, Ida Baker (or ‘L.M.’ as Katherine Mansfield 
called her) and many others who became deeply involved @ 
her life. 

Mr. Alpers is a New Zealander, and his early chapters 02 
Katherine Mansfield’s childhood in Wellington are of especial 
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Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 2d.; Canada (Canadiaa 
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interest. His book also presents some quite new material, such as 
comments by Katherine Mansfield’s first husband, George Bowden, 
on her first marriage. : 

And yet, though one feels grateful for such a balanced and well- 
documented account of Katherine Mansfield and her work, one is still 
left with a slight feeling of dissatisfaction—dissatisfaction not so much 
with Mr. Alpers’s book, which seems likely to be of more lasting 
value than many others on the same subject, as with the limitations 
of the conventional biography as such. For how can so complex, so 
divided a personality as Katherine Mansfield be re-created, how can 
the contradictions be reconciled and, the whole person revealed? 
Facts, howevet sympathetically presented, are not sufficient to sum- 
mon up the living person and the restless mind. So it is in the last 
chapters of his book, where Mr. Alpers quotes extensively from 
Katherine Mansficld’s journals and letters, where she is allowed to 
speak for herself, that she comes most fully alive. For she was not 
only a self-conscious and fastidious artist but also a highly self- 
conscious person; she was completely aware of her own divided 
nature. Near the end of her life she said, commenting on her 
mixed feelings about a possible new cure for her consumption, 
“Another proof of my divided nature. All is disunited. Half boos, 
half cheers.” 

Mr. Alpers notes Katherine Mansfield’s division of her relation- 
ships into ‘passional’ and ‘spiritual’ ones. These were but the out- 
ward expression of a deep inner division. She had a passionate 
desire for people and for requited affection, yet also needed sometimes 
to be solitary, to become clear to herself. Her story ‘Prelude,’ for 
example, grew from a period of solitude in the south of France. 

So Katherine Mansfield’s life presents, in a peculiarly intense form, 
the problem of the dedicated life of the artist fora woman. She was 
no Emily Bronté who could achieve complete fulfilment in a deeply- 
imagined inner world, nor yet a Virginia Woolf who could order her 
life to the requirements of the writer. She had a great need for 
people and places. It was the short happy time she spent with her 
brother, before he was killed in the First World War, that enabled her 
to rediscover the world of her childhood—that we-ld so central to 
her later stories. 

Though so intensely analytical and critical of her own nature and 
motives, Katherine Mansfield had from the beginning the power to 
enter other peoplc’s lives, to‘ impersonate.’ * The Tiredness of Rosabel’ 
is, for a girl of nineteen, a remarkable feat of projection into the 
characters of other people. Writing in 1916 of her “wasted, wasted 
early girlhood”’, she said: “I lived ‘in the girls, the professor, the big, 
lovely building, the leaping fires in winter and the abundant flowers 
in summer.” We can see now that this was no waste but in artist 
beginning to explore the field of her life’s work. 

André Maurois speaks with truth of the feminine world of 
Katherine Manstfield’s stories. Mr. Alpers zlso notes th:s and, 
throughout his book, he gives a penetrating survey of the development 
ofher work. Inearly stories such as‘ In a Cafe’ he marks what was to 
become a characteristic pattern—*a private crisis in a woman’s life, 
where blissful expectations are shattered at one touch of reality.” He 
is especially illuminating on the later stories At the Bay, ‘The 
Garden Party,’ ‘The Daughters of the Late Colonel’—where death 
and the acceptance of death are portrayed so poignantly. 

Mr. Alpers seems, then, to have caught as much as can, in a straight- 
forward biography, be caught of so d.fficult, so elusive a chari.cter as 
Katherine Mansfield. It would have been interesting if he had 
commented upon her influence on such young writers of the Thirties 
as Auden and Isherwood. What particular quality in her character 
and her work made them feel so intimate towards her that they spoke 
and wrote of her as‘ Kathy’? It is strange that young men living such 
different lives should have felt so at home in her very private world. 
Perhaps the truth is that all our daydreams are similar ones. 

Mr. Alpers has recorded, if he has not explored fully, the para- 
doxes in Katherine Mansfield’s nature. His veneration for his 
subject has not prevented him from moving through her world with 
a lively critical judgement. 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


The Naval War 


The War at Sea, Vol. I. By Captain S. W. Roskiil, R.N. (H.M.S.O. 


42s.) 


“THE experiences of the last war,” writes Captain Roskill in his 
opening pages, “appear to reinforce those of earlier struggles which 
had shown that the prosecution of a maritime strategy passes through 
several phases.’ In the first phase “‘our maritime power is used to 
defend these islands from invasion, to cut the enemy off from the 
rest of the world and weaken his economy by enforcing a blockade 
. + - and to bring to this country the supplies which are essential 
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New and recent novels 


Francois Mauriac 
The River of Fire 


Le Fleuve de Feu is an early Mauriac, never previously trans- 
lated into English. The translator is Gerard Hopkins. 


Peter Quennell 
“ The finest of modern French storytellers . . . strangel) 
moving.”” ° (Daily Mail) 


Manchester Guardian 
** All his mordant pow-r and fierce economy.”’ 


J. D. Scott 


The End of an Old Song 
Elizabeth Bowen 


“Strikes a note of beauty ...a classic coolness of 
style and an emotion the more felt for being controlled.’ 
(Tatler) 


The Scotsman 
“*A clear absorbing story and a fascinating narration of 
events and feelings acutely observed.” 
Angus Wilson 
“The exciting feature is its success in delineating an 
entirely contemporary pattern of English society. 
Brilliantly told.” (Observer 
John Betjeman 


“A full-sized novel on a grand human scale.’’, 
(Daily Telegraph) 


Mark Schorer 


The Wars of Love 
Elizabeth Bowen 


“So hypnotically vivid are his characters, so memorable 

the scenes through which they live, that their experience 

seems to become one’s own.” (Tatler) 
Walter Allen 


“He writes wonderfully well and with great subtlety,” 
(New Statesman) 


Frank Tilsley 


oe ¥ . 
Voice of the Crowd 
The Times Lit. Supp. 
“Honest, solid, satisfving and full of interest for its 
lively contrasts of character as well as for its 
unusual and carefully documented background.” 
Daniel George 
“Frank Tilsley seems now to have disciplined his 
many talents and found a theme worthy of them 
‘Voice of the Crowd’ is a good sound novel, serious in 
its intent though entertaining in its detail.” 
Nigel Nicolson 
“He has tackled a difficult subject with fearlessness 
and gusto, and his book will fascinate even thos: 
whose political interests extend little beyond the 
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H. F. M. Prescott 


Jerusalem Journey 
New Statesman 
“Her great gift is her talent for breaking down the 


time-barrier, and conjuring up the ordinary people 
of five and six centuries ago.” 

C. V. Wedgwood 
“Impressive in its learning, various and delightful in 
its detail.” (Time & Tide 
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to its survival.”” The second phase, “the period of balance,”’ is used 
to consolidate strength and gather momentum; while in the third 
phase “the full advantages of the patient pursuit of a maritime 
strategy are reaped and our forces are transported overseas to assume 
the offensive.” 

This is the doctrine of sea-power, the creed which has enabled us 
to win most of our wars and whose most exact parallel is to be 
found in the struggles against Napoleonic France. In accordance 
with it, the official naval history of the war is being presented in 
three volumes. The present volume covers the first phase and 
follows the story unti! the end of 1941. It consists of some quarter 
million words and is illustrated by 43 maps and 56 photographs. 


Considering the mass of documents at Captain Roskill’s disposal 
and the complexity and world-wide scope of naval events, his text 
is a model of selection and compression. Nothing of interest or 
importance has been omitted, yet equally nothing has been given undue 
emphasis. The story is told against the background of the wider 
struggle of which it was a part, and thus maintains a continuous 
marrative thread. The exposition is lucid and objective, the con- 
clusions fair and restrained. 


Our early misfortunes at sea were due to a number of causes. 

First, a general lack of foresight as to the shape the sea war would 
take, especially as regards the air. The discovery that in enemy 
waters air-power is an integral part of sea-power was to cost us dear, 
Secondly, our intelligence seems to have been as poor as the enemy’s 
was good. The first news of the break-out of the Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau in November, 1939, came from the Rawalpindi’s sighting 
\Feport. Yet a day or two later the German Naval Staff knew all 
the dispositions of the Home Fleet. The reason for this and other 
disasters was, incredibly, that “the Germans were able to read our 
,Cyphered messages’; and they continued to read them until the 
books were changed in August, 1940. 
3 Thirdly, much of the sea war in the early days was conducted with 
a temerity which reads strangely in the light of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. It was Admiral Fisher, I think, who said that moderation 
in war was madness. Yet in 1939 it was not considered ethical to 
bomb the bases of seaplanes which had been laying mines in our 
@aters; and it was not until the war had been on a year and a half 
that permission was given to attack enemy shipping. 

But Captain Roskill reserves his main criticisms for what he calls 
**the division of command.’ Before the war Admiral Pound had 
agreed with his Commanders-in-Chief that they should have full 
operational control, that the Admiralty should ‘feed’ them with 
information but intervene directly only in very special circumstances. 

{To the layman this policy may seem strange, but it is only the Admiral 
on the spot who has knowledge of such changing conditions as wind, 
light, sea, fuel consumption, which can so greatly influence the 
“course of operations. Yet during the early months the Admiralty 
i by-passed the Cs-in-C time and time again, often with unfortunate 
results. The blame for this must, alas, go in the main to Sir Winston 
Churchill, since ‘many of the signals sent . . . bear the unmistakable 
imprint of his language and personality.” But his principal naval 
“adviser might have done more to restrain him; and Admiral Pound 
"emerges from these pages as an officer of quiet competence rather 
than distinction. 
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A new introduction to Schweitzer’s life and work, 
written with particular knowledge and insight, an 
excellent preliminary to the standard biography 
by George Seaver. Included at Dr. Schweitzer’s 
suggestion are two of his hitherto unpublished 
addresses: a charming childhood recollection, and 
his important discourse on ethics in modern 
thought, delivered at his recent installation as 
a French Academician. 7s. 6d. net 
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The book has been well produced and the price asked is 

The maps are excellent, but some of the photographs are too 
and of rather poor quality. Captain Roskill overworks two Phrase 
**It is outside the scope of these volumes” and “ which will be 
in a later chapter’’: both are extraneous and I hope will be Omitted 
from future volumes, There is one error of fact. It is Stated op 
page 412 that during the chase of the Bismarck “the destroyer 
screening the heavy ships all had to return to replenish their fil 
tanks.”” That was not so. The Tartar, in which I was seryj 
remained with the Rodney from the time of leaving harbour unt] 
just before the Bismarck foundered. 

LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


Danger! Men at Work 


The Scottish Economy. By Members of the Staff of Glasgow Unive. 
sity. Edited by A. Cairncross. (C.U.P. 30s.) 

Tus is essentially a superior statistical handbook. Not many of 
its chapters will interest the general reader, as most of the economig 
information is presented rather raw. The sociological chapten 
(‘Housing,’ ‘Crime’ and ‘The Churches’) are the most interesting 
all round. They concentrate, of course, on what can be statistically 
shown, and are chiefly of value for their exemplary handling of thy 
sources. The specialist, however, will give pride of place to Mr. A.D, 
Campbell on the Scottish national income: a pioneering work of 
great importance that faces all the problems of disentangling Scotland 
from the United Kingdom with ingenuity and fairness. 

If religion is part of the Scottish economy why not politics ? Most 
of the economic description could cheerfully have been sacrificed for 
a politico-economic picture on the lines of André Siegfried’s Tableay 
des Partis en France, correlating voting with urbanisation, land tenure, 
etc. Even the chapter on trade unions eschews politics—which is 
as if there had been a chapter on politics that left out trade unions, 
Having very rightly stepped out of the bounds of his title the editor 
seems not to have gone far enough. 

Scotland is a poor place, and the Welfare State, transferring 
income from rich to poor people, necessarily transfers it from rich to 
poor places. Deep analysis is professedly no part of the authors’ 
intentions, but their work raises interesting questions. It is too often 
assumed that deliberate transfers by the social services and taxation 
are the only ones. This is to neglect such other government transfers 
as the hill-farming subsidies (England is flatter than the Celtic Fringe); 
and the redistribution resulting from private economic activity. For 
instance all ‘administered’ prices, whether set by business men or civil 
servants, have the grave fault of ‘postalisation’: costs (especially 
transport), varying greatly with the particular consumer, are 
‘absorbed’ in an allowance for overheads charged equally to all con 
sumers. Thus no one pays exactly what a service costs him, and 
income is redistributed in an irrational but by no means random 
manner. Only a price freely negotiated without regard for costs m 
a commodity market is certain to avoid this fault (though it may 
have others more grave). It is particularly common with resale 
price maintenance: I suspect that nearly all resale price maintained 
goods involve a subsidy to Welshmen and Scotsmen by Englishmen, 
who pay part of the higher transport costs to the more outlying parts 
of Wales and Scotland. In addition it is certain that English rail 
journeys yield a higher profit per mile towards central expenses, and 
research might well uncover the same phenomenon in other nation 
alised industries. 

Such delicate questions the authors do not raise. Even the Catto 
Committee (Cmd. 8609) did not raise them all, let alone solve them. 
Do we really want Scottish statistics in sufficient detail to answer 
them? The present state of such studies is reassuringly backward. 
An uncomfortable feeling that the subsidy does indeed flow from 
England to Scotland suffices to embarrass, without silencing, the 
nationalists. This is the state of mind in which most Englishmen 
and Scotsmen would wish them to be. More precision, prover 
magnitudes, would give the centralisers a really popular argument 
against all reasonable proposals for devolution. It might also tempt 
the English majority in Parliament to make all sorts of changes 
subtly profitable to England. Just to give one instance, an increast 
in employers’ and employees’ national insurance contributions would 
relieve the general taxpayer; and England (not Wales) pays mor 
money per head in taxes. 

Surely no one wishes Anglo-Scottish affairs to be regulated by 
such meannesses. Ignorance is a good reason for give-and-take, aM 
Mr. Campbell’s chapter at least comes near to breaching that 
ignorance. The University of Glasgow is skating on a hornets 
nest. PETER WiLS 
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Out today 


« 
Growing up 
e e ne 
in an Egyptian Village 
HAMED AMMAR 
An account of community life in Silwa, Province 
of Aswan, its social organization, means of liveli- 
hood and processes of social change, and the 


education of children. Jnternational Library of 
Sociology. 28s. net 


ain | 


Just out 


C. G. Jung’s The 
Practice of Psychotherapy 


Volume 16 in the Collected Works, bringing 
together Jung’s essays on general questions of 
analytic therapy, abreaction and dream analysis. 
Translated by R. F. C. Hull. 


Illustrated, 30s. net 
The Whirligig 


and other Poems 
MORRIS COX 


A first collection of poems “which has all the 
qualities, even in its faults, which have been 
missing from English poetry since the war.” 
ALEX COMFORT 10s. 6d. net 


Prosperity and Parenthood 
J. A. BANKS 


A study of family planning among the Victorian 
middle classes. “Fascinating and original study, 
an example of how to write social history which 
is both disciplined and exciting.” New Statesman. 
International Library of Sociology. 21s. net 


The Nature of Sympathy 


MAX SCHELER 


A new addition to the Rare Masterpieces of 
Philosophy and Science, translated from the 
German by Peter Heath, with a general intro- 
duction to Max Scheler’s work by W. Stark. 
30s, net 
. 
Soren Kierkegaard 
JOHANNES HOHLENBERG 
A freshly orientated biography by a Danish 


scholar containing much that has hitherto escaped 
English and American biographers. Translated 
by the Rev. T. H. Croxall. Jllustrated, 30s. net 


Coming June 18 


Kierkegaard and Heidegger 
MICHAEL WYSCHOGROD 


The Ontology of Existence. 16s. net 


A History of Political Thought in 


the English Revolution 
PEREZ ZAGORIN 


15s. net 
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Out Today 


LINCOLN McKEEVER 
ELEAZAR LIPSKY 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 

A new novel by the author of The People Against 
O’ Hara and The Kiss of Death: not a thriller, this 
time, though the plot turns on trial for murder. 
Lincoln McKeever, a lawyer from the East, makes 
a one-man stand against corruption and mob rule 
in New Mexico at the turn of the century. Mr. 
Lipsky frames his story within the four walls of a 
court room, with great dramatic effect. 12/6 


SPELLING* 
G. H. VALLINS 


The first separate full length account of the history 
and principles of English spelling, by the author of 
Good English: How to Write It. 12/6 


THE WORDS 
WE USE* 
J. A. SHEARD 


An historical and descriptive study of the English 
vocabulary. Dr. Sheard is Lecturer in Philology in 
the Department of English, King’s College, London 
University. 21/- 


* IN THE LANGUAGE LIBRARY, EDITED BY ERIC PARTRIDGI 





June 18 


THE HONEYED 
PEACE 
MARTHA GELLHORN 


Ten stories, polished, witty and tragic. The charac- 
ters are real; their problems, whether of love or 
war, are touching and memorable. 10,6 


A RIVER 
FULL OF STARS 
ELIZABETH HAMILTON 


John O° London's Book Choice for June 
A delightful study in autobiography. Gardens, 
children and animals are among Miss Hamilton's 


themes. Decorated by Agnes Lamont. 126 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 
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band, which managed to keep together, playing its way, with ity 


Young Man at Sea 


The Adventures of John Wetherell. Edited by C. S. Forester. (Michael 
Joseph. 18s.) 


LOOKING back from the disappointments of middle-age on the 
adventures of his youth, John Wetherell spent his leisure hours in the 
1820s in copying, and where necessary embroidering, the journals 
which he had kept since his early days at sea. Mr. C. S. Forester 
has now edited that section of the manuscript which covers the 
years 1803 to 1814. 

The text (enlivened with some pleasant drawings by the author) 
seems in the main to be contemporary, with only a reasonable 
proportion of the later licence and addition which apparently com- 
plicate other parts of the fair copy. Its story falls into two distinct 
parts. From March, 1803, to January, 1804, Wetherell served as a 
pressed man in H.M. Frigate Hussar: from January, 1804, to May, 
1814, he was a prisoner of war in France. The account of life afloat 
adds only marginally to the picture we already possess. Wetherell 
had the misfortune to be pressed into an unhappy ship. Making 
every allowance, Captain Philip Wilkinson of the Hussar—*his 
heart as full of Devils as the whole herd of Swine’’—was a brute. 


, Wetherell alleges (which is new) that he had been largely to blame 


for one notorious mutiny. He might soon have caused another, if 
faulty navigation had not intervened. The account of life under such 
a man is fairly familiar: so too, it should be noted, are Wetherell’s 
reactions. He tried, as others tried in similar circumstances, to 
desert; he signed a round-robin to his Admiral asking for an 
“exchange; and he was unaffectedly glad when he found himself out 
of the ship. But he fought well when called on to do so, and gives 
due credit to the rest of his officers. 

But the Hussar, on passage home from the Atlantic blockade, was 
wrecked on the Saints off Brest, and most of her company was 
taken prisoner. From this point, Wetherell’s story breaks fresh 
ground. We know comparatively little of the experiences of British 
‘prisoners of war in the Napoleonic Wars; and the account of his 
‘progress to the fortress of Givet, of his life there over the next ten 
years, and above all of his return journey in the last days of the 
crumbling Empire, adds much to our information. He seems to have 
been fortunate both in his place of detention and in his experiences 
on the way. The Napoleonic system supervised the passage of 
prisoners of war in almost exactly the same way as that of French 
soldiers on draft: they moved, only under escort, with orders covering 
the day’s march, reporting to the local authority—amilitary or civil— 
at its close, and calling on him for food and accommodation. 
,Wetherell did not find it an unpleasant mode of travel, particularly 
after the miseries he had recently endured. Nor did Givet itself 
prove a harsh prison. Its inhabitants indeed seem to have been an 
easy lot, who apart from occasional attempts to escape (the tunnel 
makes its inevitable appearance) soon settled down to the reasonable 
liberties and amusements allowed. The British sailors were even 
called on, at short notice, to ferry the Emperor and his suite across 
the Meuse, a service which they performed with cheerfulness. 

But the climax of the journal is the return journey in 1814. 
Removed from their frontier fortress as the Allied armies approached, 
the prisoners of war were sent in detachments with no fixed desti- 
nation into the interior. Wetherell travelled as part of the prison 





FRIENDS OF ATLANTIC UNION 
Read our latest publication : 
“ BRITAIN’S INTEREST IN 


ATLANTIC UNION” 
By 
BARBARA WARD 
Price 1/6 (post free) 


Previous Publications : 
“The Atlantic Community and the Dollar Gap” 


Professor J. E. Meade, C.B. 1/6 
“Economic Ties in the Free World” 
Marjorie Deane 2/- 


Copies from your Booksellers/or 
Friends of Atlantic Union, 
Roxburghe House, 

273 Regent Street, 
London W.1. 











enthusiastic escorts,across the troubled countryside. The may 
became almost a holiday; and there can scarcely be a more delightfy 
description of the fall of an Empire than this light-hearted accoug 
of the band’s triumphant progress, in the spring, through the little 
provincial towns. When Wetherell himself reaches the embarkatiog 
point, and sails for England with a piece of execrable verse, we arg 
genuinely sorry to take leave of a spirited and amusing companion, 
JOHN EHRMAN 


Eastern Windows 


India and the Awakening East. By Eleanor Roosevelt. (Hutchinsog, 
15s.) 


Burma under the Japanese. By Thakin Nu. (Macmillan. 12s, 6d) 


THESE two books will appeal to very different groups of readers, Thg 
narrative of Thakin Nu, the present Prime Minister of Burma, ig 
undoubtedly for the specialist, and Mrs. Roosevelt's humdrum, 
day-to-day jottings of a recent five-month visit to India and Pakistay 
can be of interest only to the general reader, and he is unlikely to find 
in it anything new or even illuminating. Certainly those who have 
read and enjoyed The Lady in the White House will be disappointed 
by this further instalment of her autobiography. Invited to make thg 
visit by the Prime Minister of India, she was everywhere escorted with 
great care on a series of inspection trips. She saw what one would 
expect, the Etawah community development scheme, the Khyber 
Pass, the Taj (by moonlight), and she makes the kind of remark 
one has come to expect. Perhaps of most interest to British readerg 
will be her passing comments, for the most part ill-founded, og 
the British record in India. 

Leaving Mrs. Roosevelt's crisp jottings for Thakin Nu’s dreamy 
conversation pieces is like plunging from a well-worn track into the 
heart of the jungle. It is much more exciting but one does not get 
far unless one knows the jungle lore. Thakin Nu rakes no effort 
at presenting a detailed or balanced study of Burma under the 
Japanese. He roughs out quite casually a number of vignettes, 
illuminating to those who know their Burma but no doubt puzzling 
to those who do not. For Burma he looks not backward, not 
forward, not outward, but always inward. For himself he poses 
questions. Is he to become a monk or a man of affairs, a politician 
or a playwright? One has the impression that both he and Burma 
always rest at the calm centre of whatever cyclone may be blowing, 

In 1942 Thakin Nu allowed himself to be drawn out of prison to 
join Ma Baw’s government under the Japanese. As Foreign Minister 
and then Information Minister he took part in unending discussions 
and nothing appeared to get done. Unintentionally, perhaps, he and 
his colleagues must have broken even the hard hearts of the Japanese 
High Command. At the critical period in 1945, when the Japanese 
were deciding to withdraw, Thakin Nu spent his *‘ whole time reading 
books that I borrowed from the Moulmein Library,’ and when the 
Japanese surrendered, he records, “I was thrilled with delight at the 
thought that the war and all its dangers had come to an end. But 
then my thoughts turned to thirty resistance leaders who had bees 
executed only some ten days ago and I was very sad to reflect how 
very nearly they had escaped."’ Awakening East, indeed! 

This book is essential reading for all ambassadors newly appointed 
not only to Burma but to other South-East Asian countries; perhaps 
for Foreign Ministers, too. C. H. PHILIPS 


Golf in the Library 


How to Play Your Best Golf All the Time. By Tommy Armour, 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 

This is Golf. By Louis T. Stanley. (W. H. Allen. 16s.) 

To judge from the publishers’ lists, an‘illiterate would never get down 
to scratch. Par golf, power golf, winning golf, golf for the weekend 
player and for the middle-aged, golf seen this way, that way, and 
from every possible angle—a cataract of theory has poured over the 
heads of tyro and tiger alike. 

Younger professionals tend to publish a textbook after winning 4 
tournament. Mr. Armour’s book is all the better for his having 
scorned until now the suggestion that he should write it. For 
decades, and resting only on the Sabbath, he has analysed from be 
neath his vast sun-umbrella at the Boca Raton Club in Florida, the 
faults of generations of assorted pupils. If he is, as Gene Sarazea 
claims, “the slowest player in the entire world,” he does not dawdle 
on the printed page. Having swallowed his objections to author 
ship, he sets about coaching the unseen with a Scottish-America 
lack of frills and a great deal of healthy intolerance. (There are at 


least six golfers who want to be taught, he observes sourly, for every 
one who wants to learn.) 
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{ MEN and BOOKS 
This series of literary biographies, unique in scope 
and treatment, has been acclaimed for its admirable 

. introductions to great British writers and their works, 

} and for its value to those who have neglected or 
forgotten the authors concerned. 

4 

SIR WALTER CHRISTOPHER 

RALEGH MARLOWE 
PHILIP EDWARDS by PHILIP HENDERSON 
CHAUCER EDWARD GIBBON 
D. S. BREWER by MICHAEL JOYCE 
THOMAS HARDY JOSEPH CONRAD 
by DOUGLAS BROWN by OLIVER WARNER 
BROWNING BERNARD SHAW 
J. M. COHEN by A. C. WARD 
DANIEL DEFOE 

by FRANCIS WATSON 

£ Each volume is illustrated, and contains bibliography 

% and in lex. Each tos. 6d. net 

i The volumes in this series can be bought or inspected 

; at all bookshops, 

' 4 descriptive booklet is obtainable on application to 
the publishers 

' LONGMANS 

% 6 & 7 Clifford Street, London, W.| 
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THE CHURCH 


IN ENGLAND 
597-1688 
S. C. Carpenter, D.D. 


This stimulating volume in the broadest sense is the record of 
the response of one of the most interesting peoples of the world 
to a religion which has always been too spiritual for them 
perfectly to comprehend, too exacting for them completely to 
obey, yet so humane that the English, who are intensely human, 
have never been able either wholly to deny or wholly to resist 
t im to sovereign rule gOS. net 


lrravel 
Patiala 


THE STARS 


MY BLANKET 
Beryl Miles 


H S a great personal adventure—the story of an 8,000 mile 
by lorry through the rigours and excitements of the desert 
tback of Australia—to search for a cave full of Aboriginal 
Illustrated. 163. net 





Romance 
pata 


L. A. Knight 
ng novel dealing with the Treason Trials in Wales that 
l—or so the story goes—the frightening into surrender 


i. French army by Welsh women in their tall hats and red 
9s. 6d. net 
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THE BEST OF 
A. J. ALAN 
His broadcast stories in book form 
Selected by KENELM Foss 


‘The most complete personality 
yet projected by the microphone. 
Mr. Foss is right in claiming that 
A. J. Alan had a kinship with 
Saki.” FREDERICK LAWS (News 
Cc hronick ). 10s 6d. 


PRE-RAPHAELITE 
TWILIGHT 


The Story of Charles 
Howell 


By HELEN RossetTT! ANGELI 


Augustus 


“Mrs. Angeli conveys the excep- 
tional interest of this fantistic and 
amusing person. She draws on 
family papers and memories for 
some interesting particulars and 
hitherto unpublished letters from 
Howell himself... WILLIAM GAUNT 
(Time and Tide). 21s. 


The Reminiscences of a Russian 
Gentleman 
By COUNT BENCKENDORFI 
‘Deals with a fascinating period 
of history. It gives us highly 
enjoyable glimpses of a variety 
of surprising and contrasting 


characters, situations and se- 
quences of events.’ FITZROY 
MACLEAN (Time and Tide) 25s. 


THE HILL OF 
DREAMS 


A new edition, with an Introduction 
by Lord Dunsany 
By ARTHUR MACHEN 
‘The Hill of Dreams has an in- 
tensity of vision that does not fade 
with time.’ The Times Literary 
Supplement 10s. 6d. 


TRILBY 
By GEORGE DU MAURIER 


We have reprinted The Unicorn 

Press facsimile edition of the 

original single-volume issue of 

1895, containing all the author’s 

illustrations. 12s. 6d. 
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His title, though unwieldy, is a shrewd one. Every golfer knows 
he is capable of beating Ben Hogan, having played all the required 
shots. His only difficulty is how to corral these shots into three 
hours instead of scattering them over as many months. Mr. Armour 
helps him by ramming home the essentials (first essentials are printed 
in red), and by refusing to adorn the text with anything more elabo- 
rate than diagrams. He advises the elimination of bad shots rather 
than a striving for great ones, and adds that the shot to play should 
always be the one that makes the next shot easy. On putting, he 
limits himself to two precepts—head still and club-blade along the 
correct path. Grip, stance, or club-head design are unimportant. 
Elsewhere in the book his explanation of why shots are topped even 
though the player’s eye remains fixed on the ball is probably what 
many a golfing tycoon has travelled all the way to Florida to find out. 

In Chapter 2 Mr. Armour comes near to reviewing Mr. Stanley's 
book himself, when he says: “I’ve observed that almost all aspiring 
golfers fail to see the real story in action-photographs of expert 
players.” 

What Mr. Stanley has produced is a photographic souvenir of 
both 1953 Ryder Cup teams at practice. Not for the first time the 
pen has been spared and the camera worked to death, and whether 
the rabbit can reproduce these spectacular contortions, even With Mr. 
Stanley's footnotes to guide him, is a doubt many of us must share 
with the Sage of Boca Raton. 

FRANK LITTLER 


New Novels 


Bhowani Junction. By John Masters. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 
A Villa in Summer. By Penelope Mortimer. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 
The Wheel. By Christopher Leach. (Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d.) 


Bhowani Junction is so ambitious a novel that I doubt if anyone but a 
practising novelist will realise how big a task Mr. Masters has taken 
on. He has set himself to reveal the strands in a knot of human 
relationships pulled tight by place and history, and make it prefigure 
in little the convolutions of human error: to show, in terms of a 
Stretch of railway and the country round it, the sort of thing that 
was happening in India at the time of partition: and to grip our minds 
with an exciting story. More, he has elected to tell this story through 
the perceptions of the three main characters, two of them Eurasian, 
the third English. 

Since much of the story’s effect comes from suspense, I will give 
few details. The first narrator is Patrick Taylor, a Eurasian railway 
officer with a genius for saying and doing the wrong thing, which 
costs a valuable life before the story ends. Patrick is pitifully 
conscious of his betwixt-and-between status. He tries to take up 
his affair with Victoria where he left it off, but she has served in 
the WAC, and his sense of inferiority angers her and leads her to 
rebuff him. The poor man’s precarious self-respect is further 
damaged by his encounters with Major Rodney Savage, an English- 
man who finds a sardonic delight in humiliating the inefficient. By 
the time Victoria takes over the story its pace is increasing. Victoria 
is no less aware of her position, but she sees it differently. “‘If the 
Indians rose against the English I could not be free, because they 
would count us AngjJo-Indians as we counted ourselves—among the 
English.” Through her eyes we see the manceuvres, the plotting, the 
sabotage, and the violence that follow the news of the naval mutiny. 
Rodney Savage amuses himself at her expense; his subordinate 
goes further. Each pays the penalty, Rodney relating, with crooked 
humour, his own capitulation. In the end a dazed Patrick finds 
that for once things go well with him; better, indeed, than he realises. 

This method is admirably suited to the analysis of a psychological 
tangle, but raises difficulties when it has to tell a story. Sooner or 
later there is bound to be some overlapping: the novelist will want a 
wider lens than any one of his narrators can supply, and so run a 
risk of going beyond the limits of character. Mr. Masters, faced with 
such a hurdle, takes it heroically—almost casually—and clears it, 
but with not an inch to spare. 

Bhowani Junction is however much more than a four de force. 
Patrick and Rodney are triumphs of characterisation. So is Victoria 
—though she shines more clearly in the narrations of the two men 
than in her own. Rodney, arrogant, wry, unhealed, with his twist 
of cruelty, his self-contempt, and the affection released only in his 
dealings with his ‘Gurks,’ is a figure that will live long after the 
detail of the book has been forgotten. If the complacency and 
imsolence of some of the English characters make one writhe, Mr. 
Masters extenuates nothing on the other side: and we feel, through- 
@ut the story, the agonised subterranean heaves and struggles for 
equilibrium of a country staggered by the attempt to graft upon it a 
way of life wholly alien from its own. There is no space here to go 


into the deeper implications of Mr. Master’s magnificent story, but 
I hope it will be plain, from what I have tried to say, that he hay 
added to our knowledge not only of India but of human nature, 

Two first novels follow, each of a strongly individual Quality 
Both centre on a flight from normal routine to an entirely ney 
environment which seems to bring disaster but is finally a way to 
new understanding: yet no two bouks could be less alike. In My 
Mortimer’s a family is given the loan of a cottage in the Country 
The journey to town and back takes four hours from the barrister’s 
working day, and his wife finds herself up against snag after snag, 
Both tempers suffer, and the proprietors of a nearby co-educational 
school further endanger the harmony of a marriage which hithert 
had gone well. Mrs. Mortimer resembles the little girl who appean 
on the pair’s first visit to the school, slashing at flowers with a stick, 
She has a good eye, and an eyebrow humorously cocked above it, 
Head after head falls, neatly cut off. Seldom has a village com 
munity been more wickedly and happily observed. This is a delight. 
ful performance, owing nothing to any other writer. 

Mr. Leach’s story is short, passionate, and unusual. His hero 
adventures alone into the desert and, sleeping on a deserted battle. 
field, is carried off by nomads. Accepting the situation, he is treated 
with increasing tolerance until he seduces one of their girls. The 
girl is driven off, and he is bound to a wheel above a well at an oasis, 
where for a long time he draws water for jeering travellers. Rescued 
at last by travelling dancers, he has the choice of sharing their life, 
but returns to his own. 

Mr. Leach obviously intends his fable to be read on more than on 
level, and makes his intention clearer by passages which seem to m 
violently over-written. I am in no way averse from heightened and 
poetic writing, but these passages convey less to me than the excellent 
spare narrative which carries the action of the story. Above argu 
ment, however, is the quality of experience, the sensitiveness of 
perception, and the conviction of an insight that goes far beyond 
appearances. 

L. A. G. STRONG 


Thunder on the Left 


The Vengeance of the Gods. By Rex Warner. [Illustrated by Susan 
Einzig. (MacGibbon and Kee. 12s. 6d.) 


To the experienced reader, especially perhaps to one who has no 
Greek, these tales of the Olympian gods, of Prometheus, of Helen, 
or Iphigenia, come with a throng of diverse echoes. Behind Mr. 
Rex Warner’s limpid prose we hear the heavy cadenced march of 
some Alexandrine tirade by Racine, some ductile chorus by Dr, 
Gilbert Murray, the sharp stamp of some modern translator, ot 
perhaps the grim and biting note of Jean Paul Sartre’s Orestes as, 
in Les Mouches, he defies the Nazis and Pétainists of our day. There 
are softer echoes too, felicitous Victorian fragments, perhaps ao 
echo of Iphigenia’s girlish voice as she heard her doom in Aulis. 

To all these echoes Mr. Rex Warner adds two things, and they are 
things that are especially valuable to those in whose ears all these 
echoes do not yet sound, but who may hope, later, to get nourish 
ment from the poets. 

First he emancipates us from the dictionary approach, and from 
feeling the need to ask, “‘What really happened?” He makes it 
clear that some tell the tale one way and some another, so that we 
see the stories for what they are, not solid matters of fact but tower 
ing like clouds that seem the massed outlines of a mountain range. 

The second thing that Mr. Rex Warner has given us, has been 
added through his bringing the tales out of doors. We are enriched 
by realising more of the terrain and now able to pick up the slight hints 
that the Greeks themselves give. This the French and English poets 
hardly ever did. Racine and Pope were too urbane, too much con 
vinced that it is human character alone that counts, and Lytton 
Strachey was right when he said that the scene of all Racine’s dramas 
was “‘a drawing-room in space.”” An excuse for some of their omis 
sions was of course that they took things for granted that we do not 
They too lived in an age when the consequences of persistent calm 
or of contrary winds were often momentous, and they, like the 
Greeks, got their news from some messenger who often travelled 
little faster than the defeated or victorious army he heralded. With 
out long descriptions, with only a word or two here and there Mr. 
Rex Warner makes us feel that Agamemnon had every right to be 
appalled when, at that particular time of year just when he could 
expect not only a wind but a favourable one, his armies must wait 
week after week at Aulis. We understand too how the magic of the 
oracle at Delphi was the stronger because the suppliant to Apollo 
must climb to where “Amid the towering mountains, eagles circle 
from the heights and where the air is clear and bright as crystal.” 


AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
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The Poetry of 
Shakespeare’s Plays 


by F. E. HALLIDAY 


The sublimest quality of Shakespeare’s genius is his poetry—the 
greatest poetry ever written in English, perhaps in any language. 


Shakespeare is so far above all others as dramatist and creator of 


character because he is so far above all others as poet. A proper 
aesthetic criticism of Shakespeare’s plays must therefore begin with 
an examination of the poetry—a matter too much neglected in most 
modern appreciations. 

In a long introduction and five chapters corresponding to Shakes- 
peare’s five main working periods the author considers the develop- 
ment of the three main contrapuntal elements in the poetry : the words 


themselves, the rhythmical relationship of the words, and that use of 


metaphor and imagery which is the most subtle intimation of Shakes- 
peare’s individuality and genius. Mr. Halliday has studied his 
subject con amore, with the controlled devotion of the true enthusiast ; 
and even those who think they know their Shakespeare text really 
well will find new moments of vision and enlightenment awaiting 
them in this book. 


Mr. Halliday’s two reference books, Shakespeare and His Critics 


(1949) and A Shakespeare Companion (i952) have already established 
themselves. This book is the third, and the most original of his 
trilogy. 192 pages. Demy 8vo. 15s. net 


« Gerald Duc kworth & (o.ftd 


3 Henrietta Street london W.C.2- 
SS . — 
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China Trader: «very tew oi the old 
residents in China could sit down and tell thei 
stories as well as A. H. Rasmussen, or could give as 
good an impressionistic picture of a Chinese scene.” 
RODNEY GILBERT (New York Herald Tribune 
Ill vated I8 


M for Mothers Marjorie Riddell, wel 


known to Punch readers, has contrived a most enter- 


taining exchange of views between a girl living 
on her own in London and her mother who lives 
in the country and fusses. IiHlustvated 7s. 6d 


A White House: «4 short novel, most 


beautifully written. When we read this first story 
Jefferson Young we felt that it might well 
become a small classic. 10s. 6d 


q All This & a Medal Too: 


“ Tim Carew writes simply but with style. 
People matter to him, and he has a rare 
touch in observing, understanding and 
describing them.”’ Sunday Times 
2nd impression. 15 
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FETCH HER AWAY 


A novel by 


Ruth Adam 


lls. 6d. 
Lady Pakenham says: ‘Moving, witty and intensely real, 
it makes the urgent questions of child care come to life. 
Ruth Adam has painted the drama behind the reports... 
a memorable, human story for all to be thankful for and 
to enjoy.’ 
Gilbert Harding says: ‘We, 
others, should read this sensible and sensitive story.’ 
Wilfred Pickles says: ‘Nobody who loves children or 
minds about the problem of young people will want to 
miss this story, gay and sad, harsh and romantic by turns, 
but always true to life.’ 


OLD MEN 
HAVE GREY BEARDS 


by 


Leopeld Louth 


Book Society Recommendation—9s. 6x1. 
slapstick novel of English country life— 


A rollicking, ¢ q 
I found it extremely funny.’ 


*A soufflé light as air... 
DANIEL GEORGE (Bookman 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


who inherit the mistakes of 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


Thomas Young, Natural Philosopher, 1773- 
1829: A Biography. By the late Alexander 
Wood, completed by Frank Oldham. 
(C.U.P. 30s.) 


THE late Dr. Wood of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, gathered much new material 
about Thomas Young, and before his death 
in 1950 wrote the greater part of an excellent 
work intended to replace Peacock’s century- 
old Life: this has now been completed by 
Mr. Oldham. 

Young was born in 1773, of well-to-do 
Somersetshire Quaker stock, and studied 
medicine in London, Edinburgh, Goitingen, 
and Cambridge before settling as a physician 
in London in 1799. In this profession he 
néver attained great eminence, but his dis- 
covery of the principle of interference, 
which led to the triumph of the wave theory 
of light, has always been regarded as one of 
the greatest advances in the 
natural philosophy. 

The memoirs on which his fame chiefly 
rests were read to the Royal Society in 
1801-3. Soon after their publication, they 
were violently attacked in the Edinburgh 

eview by Henry Brougham, afterwards the 

lebrated Lord Chancellor, who upheld the 
éorpuscular theory. 

“We now dismiss, for the present,” he 
wrote, “the feeble lucubrations of this 
author, in which we have searched without 
success for some traces of learning, acute- 
ness, and ingenuity, that might compensate 
his evident deficiency in the powers of solid 
thinking, calm and patient investigation, and 
successful development of the laws ofl 
Nature, by steady and modest observation 
of her operations.” 

Brougham’s articles prevented for some 
years the general acceptance of the wave 
theory. 

Dr. Wood's volume discusses also other 
discoveries due to Young, in particular his 
memorable work on the Rosetta Stone. 

E. T. W. 


Britain, an Official Handbook. 
the Central Office of 
(H.M.S.O. 10s.) 

Tuts book within its own field rivals and in 
part replaces Whitaker as a source of sternly 
factual information. It is the fifth edition ofa 
book which until now has only been available 
at British Information Centres abroad, 
giving “factual and statistical information, 
compiled from authoritative and official 
sources” (a distinction which does COI 
cfedit) “about the United Kingdom, its 
people and its institutions.” 

Starting from the physical characteristics 
of the British Isles it proceeds, through the 
unarguable facts of demography via the 
political and constitutional framework and 
the economic and financial life of the country, 
to such potentially controversial topics as 
* Social Welfare,” * Religion, Science and the 
Arts’ and * Broadcasting and the Press.’ 
These last sections are the most interesting 
for cursory reading, as distinct from refer- 
énce. A table showing the political ten- 
dency, owner or controller, and circulation, 
of national daily and weekly papers is 
particularly rewarding; one hopes that the 
civil servant who described the Daily 
Express’s political tendency as “conservative 
though not necessarily that of Conservative 
Party’ was promoted on the spot. 


Prepared by 
Information. 


history of 


One of the confessed limitations of the 
book is.that it is largely concerned with the 
position of governmental (and non-govern- 
mental) organisations in the various fields. 
This is sometimes a drawback: under 
‘Literature’ we find accounts of the Arts 
Council, the National Book League and 
literary societies, libraries and literary prizes, 
but official impartiality has apparently 
prevented any mention of the actual pro- 
ducers of the written word. 

The bibliography, in which HMSO 
publications take a prominent place, could 
hardly be comprehensive of such a vast 
subject matter, but is useful and balanced 
without being inspired. 

L. A. 


Cardinal Gasquet. By Shane Leslie. (Burns 


Oates. 2Is.) 
THERE is a tendency to remember Cardinal 
Gasquet only as the complement to Coulton, 
and this book’s merit is to recall that Gas- 
quet’s life was important in many different 
ways. From his letters and diaries, and 
from his unfinished biography, we can learn 
much of the ecclesiastical excitements of his 
time ; in certain matters, such as_ the 
growth of Downside, the reorganisation of 
the English Benedictine Congregation, and 
the establishment of the British Legation to 
the Holy See, Gasquet’s achievements were 
considerable; his ability to correct Papal 
misunderstanding of English affairs, already 
apparent during the curious discussions on 
the Anglican Orders, was most important 
during the 1914 war, when German propa- 
ganda had misled the Vatican in many ways. 

Sir Shane Leslie has provided an account 
of certain periods in this busy career, relying 
to a great extent on quotations. There are 
certain passages in the letters quoted which 
are puzzling and which should have been 
explained. It is always annoying to read 
only extracts from an interesting correspon- 
dence and tantalising not to find the replies 
to letters sent, but the author tells us that he 
has used only a tithe of the Cardinal's papers 
and we must hope for a more complete 
treatment of this subject. D. J. 


An Introduction 
France. 
21s.) 

Tuis book easily fulfils what it sets about to 

do, and more, for in dealing with the various 

aspects of French life and literature in the 
seventeenth century it probes into the 
historical roots of French society in a way 
which makes of the work a good general 
introduction to what is usually described as 

French civilisation. It should be a very 

useful text book for grammar school pupils 

and university students, a book necessary 

to any approach to France, and what a 

sympathetic approach it is! It bears the 

imprint of urbanity, wisdom and sound 
knowledge. People who find French politics 
difficult to understand—and they are numer- 
ous—should read this book, which traces 
in France’s remote past the roots of so much 
mistrust between various parties or between 
government and people; they will see that 
the tug-of-war between tax-collectors and 
peasants is old, and they will understand 
better the part played by women in French 
life, or the influence of the court and Parisian 


to Seventeenth Century 
By John Lough. (Longmans. 


society on French literature. The book hag 
excellent illustrations, and all in all jt is 
worth very warm commendation. 


1.0, 


Two Stories. By Janet Trevelyan. 
mans. 2Is.) 


Mrs. G. M. TREVELYAN’S Two Stories— 
which are really fragments from her life—arg 
both concerned with children. As narratives 
they are contrasted: the first all sunny 
domestic intimacy, the second booming with 
the reverberations of a fight for social welfare 
involving a_ large-scale charity appeal, 
Mrs. Trevelyan does not, in so many words, 
state the connection that is their evident link: 
after the death of her five-year-old son 
Theodore in 1911 she transferred her 
allegiance from one child to the multitude, 
and carried on a successful struggle from 
1929 to 1936 to save the Central London 
Foundling Site for the use of children. Asa 
base then, for a herd of posterity’s youngsters, 
the detailing of little Theo’s home and holi- 
day activities, his developing tastes, his 
simple or precocious sayings, falls into 
place for the importance these acquired. 

A singularly lovable child, this thwarted 
Trevelyan belonged also, on his mother’s 
side, to that notable family of Arnolds, 
Wards and Huxleys, some of whom make 
brief appearances in the nursery scene. Mrs, 
Trevelyan’s famous mother, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, was * Gunny’ to Theo. He was 
shaping firmly into the tradition; for what 
everyday infant would recall the death of 
John Hampden with a burst of tears, or 
tease his grandmother by rhymes on Tariff 
Reform? The Edwardian family photo- 
graphs strengthen the flavour of those 
interim years when intellect held the country 
houses, and when the loss of such a boy 
could seem the more poignant in view of his 
awaiting heritage. The Foundling Site 
enterprise came when a war had smashed all 
that security. Mrs. Trevelyan gives each 
twist and turn of her tremendous fight, as 
secretary of the Appeal Council to save 
Coram’s Fields from the builder; with Press 
and Government tergiversating, patrons 
hedging, donors dodging, with the reversal 
of hopes, the breaking of promises, the 
anxious deferment of success. It is an 
object lesson in selfless perseverance, and 
deserved recording. 


(Long. 


S.N. 


The Mendips. By A. W. Coysh, E. J. Mason 
& V. Waite. (Robert Hale. 18s.) 


A GEOLOGIST, an archaeologist and an 
historian have combined their talents in this 
latest Regional Book. 

Mr. Coysh, in the opening chapter, after 
a glance round the district writes concisely 
and simply of the chances and changes, the 
long periods of marine deposition, the 
earth movements and the uplift of the strata 
followed by the weathering and the solvent 
action of water on the limestone which have 
produced the Mendips as we know them 
He is a farmer as well as a geologist and s0 
he has also contributed chapters on ‘Farm- 
ing on Mendip’ and on ‘Cheese and Straw- 
berries.” 

Mr. Mason writes of Mendip in the Stone 
Age and the lead-mining days. Caving 8 
one of his hobbies and he tells of the exploits 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


fn B.1.C.C. 


Satisfactory Results 








British 


Tue 9th annual general meeting of 
will be 


Insulated Callender’s Cables, Ltd., 
held on June 10th in Liverpool. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement ol the Chairman, Sir 
Alexander Roger, K.C.1L.E.: 

In my Statement last year I expressed the 
opinion that trading conditions in 1952 had 
been exceptionally favourable and the drop 
in 1953 Trading Profit of £1,178,002 to 
£8,344,074 was not unexpected by us. Under 
all the circumstances we consider the results, 
which are more in line with the normal year 
1951, to be satisfactory. 

The main features of the Profit and Loss 
Account are that the fall in Trading Profit 
has been more than offset by the decreased 
charge for Taxation and the increased Special 
Receipts leaving Net Available Profit from 
the vear £533,901 higher at £3,998,336. 

In certain of our activities the Group has 
enjoyed a good load factor with all its 
benefits, but in others the load has been 
erratic with all its consequent problems. 
Although there has been a welcome increase 
in the intake of orders since last Autumn, 
there is no doubt that the days of having long 
order books are over. 

The relinquishment of Governnvent controls 
over most of our raw materials, and the grow- 
ing freedom we therefore enjoy, are a help 
and challenge to us all in the Group to achieve 
greater productivity, even higher efficiency 
and lower costs. 

Also issued with the Accounts was a tribute 
from the Board of Directors to Sir Alexander 
Roger on the occasion of his retirement as 
Chairman and Director of the Company. 





OTHER RECENT BOOKS—Continued. 

of the intrepid cavers or spelacologists, to 
give them a more. high-sounding name, 
who have explored the underground world 
of the Mendips. 

Mr. Waite in half a dozen chapters 
recounts the history and interesting features 
of the district. In a chapter starting on 
page 95 and not 59 as listed in the contents, 
he tells of the philanthropic efforts of 
Hannah More whom Cobbett described as 
“the old Bishop in petticoats.” 

Between them the authors have covered 
the ground efficiently and write with know- 
ledgeable r. S. 


The Music of the Jews. By Aron Marko 
Rothmiiller. (Vallentine, M ichcli 253.) 


Tue author of this book is better known in 
this country as an operatic baritone. The 
present book appeared in the original 
German three years ago. It is divided into 
three parts, the first two of which are purely 
historical and deal with what is known of 


enthusiasm. 


Jewish liturgical music from the earliest 
days. The third part, which is almost as 
long as the other two together, treats of the 
music written during the last 150 years by 
composers of Jewish birth. He faces the 
difficulty inherent in this subject honestly 
and does not indulge in the special pleading 
commo to be found in books devoted 
to this rather vague subject. He gives 
Carelul attention to the composers now 


writing in and for the State of Israel, tracing 
the origin of their material. 


M, C. 








HARLAND AND WOLFF, LIMITED 





Launchings Total 133,000 Gross tons 


Need for Period of Wage Stability 


Sir Frederick E. Rebbeck’s Review 


Tie sixty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
Harland and Wolff, Limited, was held 
May 26th, at the registered offices of 
Company, Queen’s Island, Belfast. Sir 
Frederick E. Rebbeck, K.B.E., D.Sc., D.L., 
Chairman and Managing Director, presided. 

The Secretary, Mr, F. V. Spark, C.B.E., 
A.C.A., read the Notice convening the meet- 
ing and the Report of the Auditors. 

The Chairman said: As the Statement of 
Accounts and the Directors’ Report have 
already been in your hands for some time, I 
propose with your permission to take them 
as read. (Agreed.) 

It will be seen from the Accounts that 
after charging Depreciation the Gross Profit 
before taxation is £1,712,900, but you will 
have noticed that in the disposal of the 
profits for the year, by far the largest figure 
is the share that goes to the Government. 
As you well know, Income Tax and Profits 
Tax take 9s. 6d. out of every £, but it is 
not perhaps fully realised that, in addition, 
for every £ received by Preference and 
Ordinary Stockholders there ts a further 
7s. 3d. to be provided for distributed Profits 
Tax, in other words, a Tax on dividends 
paid. Accordingly, we have had to set aside 
for taxation no less a sum than £864,204, 
or over 50 per cent. of the Gross Profits. 

The consolidated net trading profit after 
depreciation and taxation is £848,696. Dur- 
ing the year protracted negotiations with the 
authorities were brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion, and your Company _ recovered 
taxation paid in respect of previous years 
amounting to £407,670. In addition, the 
accounts are credited with a further sum of 
£15,000 arising on settlement of claims under 


of 
on 
the 


War Damage Act Part II. 
These make the total amount available 
£1,271,366, out of which the Directors pro- 


pose the same dividend payment on the Ordi- 
nary Stock as for a number of years, together 
with a Special Bonus on the Ordinary Stock 
of 3 per cent. less Income Tax at 9s, in the 
£, and to add to the reserves and carry forward 
on Profit and Loss Account a sum of £777,090 
in the accounts of the parent company and 
£38,426 in the accounts of the subsidiary 
companies. 

The consolidated total of reserves and un 
distributed profits now amounts to £5,539,528, 
which is very necessary for financing the bust- 
ness of the company. 


FONNAGE LAUNCHED EXCEEDS 
100,000 GROSS TONS 


For the fourteenth year in the 
vessels launched from the Company’s Works 
100,000 gross tons, the total 
tonnage being 133,000. During the year four- 
teen vessels were. delivered, the most notable 
being the Light Fleet Carrier CENTAUR for 
Her Majesty's Navy. 

In common with the industry generally, the 
Company had some cancellations of orders, 


but notwithstanding these cancellations there 


succession 


have exceeded 


are still 60 vessels under construction or on 
order, including the Light Fleet Carrier 
BULWARK for Her Maiesty’s Navy, the 


Light Fleet Carries BONAVENTURE for the 
Royal Canadian Navy, and other Naval work 
consisting of frigates and coastal mine- 
sweepers. The merchant work includes three 
large Passenger Liners, two Cross-Channel 
Passenger vessels, several Passenger Cargo 
vessels, large Tankers for British and foreign 
owners, and a number of smaller Tankers and 
other craft. 

You will doubtless have seen 
the Press that Her Majesty The Queen 


reported in 
has 
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honoured the Shaw Savill & Albion Company 
and ourselves by graciously consenting to 
visit Belfast in August this year to name and 
launch the very interesting new type passenger 
vessel which we are building jor these 
Owners ; 


DIVISIONAL OPERATIONS. 

_ The Marine Engineering Division has been 
fully employed throughout the ye:r in the 
manutacture of propelling machinery, , consist- 
ing of steam turb and Diesel inachinery 
mainly of our two-cyc e opposed f ston-type 
but also including foi c-cycle engires of the 
poppet valve type. 

The Land Engine D vision has been chiefly 
engaged in the manu acture, for export, of 
four-stroke pressure ch :rged Diesel engines. 

Recent orders have also included air and 
gas compressors driven by Diesel ec igines or 
Gas engines of our make. 

During the year tie Steel Cx 
Division has been fu ly employed 
orders in hand which will keep it 
p.ed for some time to come. 


1struction 
and has 
well occu- 


Ihe Electrical Division, which has been 
substantially increased, has been {fully em- 
ployed throughout the vear in conne ‘tion with 
the electrical systems on board ships, both 


Naval and Merchant, «nd in the m»nufacture 
of alternators, direct current generators and 
ancillary equipment which are also manufac- 
tured for export to var ous parts of the world. 

Once again the Repair Works ai London, 
Liverpool and Souths npton were well em- 
ployed throughout the year, and usual 
some important ship repair contracts have 
been carried out at Belfast and Glasgow. 
Competition from Continental ship repairers 
continues to be felt, due largely to the fact 
that their yards are ab'e to work a three-shift 
system and are practically free from demarca- 
tion troubles. or reason Owners who 
trade to Continental ports find it advantageous 
to carry out more repairs on the Centinent. 

The Scotstoun Works have been engaged 
throughout the year principally on the manu- 
facture of Turbo-Alfernators for Hydro- 
Electric Installations at home and abroad, this 
werk being carried out in association with the 
English Electric Company, Limited. 

During the year there was a dearih of con- 
tracts for new vessels, but we have obtained 
a satisfactory proportion of such orders as 
have been placed. 


as 


inis 


IMPORTANCE OF FLXED PRICES. 

There are several reasons why shipowners 
have become increasingly cautious in ordering 
new tonnage—high taxation, the high costs of 
ships today, the length of time taken to build 
them, and not least the unwillingness of ship- 
builders, under the conditions prevail ng today, 
to commit themselves to fixed prices. If we 
in the Shipbuilding Industry could look for- 
ward to a reasonable period of wage stability, 
and not be obliged to face what have become 
in the last few years almost annual demands 
for wage increases, fixed prices could be 
quoted without builders suffering the heavy 
which resulted from the fixed price 
contracts booked three or four years ago. 
With fixed prices shipowners would then know 
the exact amount of their commitments, and 
might well be sufficiently encouraged to take 
advantage of the investment allowances intro- 
duced by the recent Budget, and pl ice orders 
for new vessels. 

The Company's property 
been well maintained. 

I take the opportunity to thank the 
of the staff and workmen who wo 
throughout the year. 

The Report and Accounts were adcpted; the 
proposed dividend and special bonus were 
approved; the retiring Directors, na nely, Mr. 
J. H. McCuaig, Mr. C. C. Pounder, Mr. Fred 
V. Spark, and Dr, Denis Rebbeck, were re- 
elected. Messrs. Price Waterhouse & Com- 
pany were re-appointed Auditors and their 
remuneration was fixed. 

The meeting terminated with a unanimous 
vote of thanks to the Chair. 


losses 


and p!ant have 


nembers 


ked well 
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PROVINCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Company Meeting at Stramongate Kendal held on May 2Ist, 1954 


Chairman: Mr, 








F. C. Scott 


—— 


Statement by the Chairman 


Tuts landmark in the history of the Provin 
cial, the fiftieth annual report and accounts, 
is an important event to all of us associated 
directly or indirectly with the Company 
Nothing has been more heartening than the 
friendly interest which our birthday celebra- 
tions have aroused and the encouragement and 
good wishes which have flowed in from so 
many friends, both near and far. Such over- 
whelming evidence of goodwill has touched us 
deeply and laid a challenge on the younger 
generation of management, now largely in the 
saddle. to be worthy of those who built the 
foundations of the Provincial, better perhaps 
than they knew. We have indeed suffered a 
severe loss in the tragic death last August 
of Mr. J. M. Crook, who was so closely 
identified, formerly as General Manager and 
more recently as Joint Managing Director, 
with the progress of the Company over the 
past twenty years. I myself share with one 
other—-our Bolton manager—the distinction 
of having served the Company all the fifty 
years, and am well aware that it is time 
] made way for younger heads. To pave the 
way. We have appointed my son, Mr. Peter 
Scott, and my cousin, Mr. W. H. Haslam, as 
Deputy Chairmen, whilst Mr. Crook’s place 
in management had already been planned, 
before he died, by the appointment of Mr 
John Henderson, our Overseas Manager. as 
Assistant General Manager. On Mr. Crook’s 
death Mr. Henderson was appointed General 
Manager. 

In my opening remarks last year I made an 
appeal for the very special support of our 
broker and agent friends in this our Jubilee 
Year. While the expansion of our premium 
income may not have come up to our highest 
hopes, I recognise that new business has been 
less easy to come by and am gratefully aware 
that many friends, as well as our own staff, 
have striven to answer my appeal, and | 
should like to place on record how much we 
appreciate their efforts. It is, moreover, most 
gratifying that in this memorable year we 
should have had the good fortune to be able 
to show a record underwriting profit of 
£400,000. This does indeed reflect the quality 
of the support which the Company has con- 
tinuously received from its friends at home 
and overseas. 

The Fire Department has again contributed 
handsomely to the year’s results, though most 
markets overseas, like the market at home, 
seem to have entered upon a more difficult 
period as a result of the drop in commodity 
prices from the levels reached in the months 
following the outbreak of the Korean war 
The Accident Department has also had a 
satisfactory year, and the many 
business (other than Motor) included in the 
account have made satisfactory progress 
Employers’ Liability business is at last show- 
ing some slight signs of improving. and the 
underwriting results of the other classes are 
very good indeed. But perhaps the most 
gratifying feature of the year’s trading is the 
excellent profit earned by the Motor Depart- 
ment, both at home and overseas; and since 
our Motor Account is so substantial, this 
improvement—following, as it does, a change 
for the better in 1952—is most welcome. On 


classes of 


the other hand, it would be premature to 
assume that the market can yet be regarded 
as stable: not only are important sections of 
the business still inadequately rated, but the 
number of road accidents continues to mount 
alarmingly. Of the Marine account for 1953 it 
is too early to say more than that there was a 
fall in income and that this fall was due, not 
only to the drop in commodity prices, but also 
to the application of the policy of deliberate 
restraint to which I have referred in previous 
statements Competition for business is 
severe and, at present, not altogether rational; 
so much so that one cannot feel very much 
confidence in the immediate outlook. It has 
nevertheless been decided that the time has 
come to start transferring profits from the 
Marine Fund to the Profit and Loss Account; 
and whilst a transfer of £150,000 has accor- 
dingly been made out of the profits of 1949 
and previous underwriting years, the ratio of 
the Fund to the current year’s premium in- 
come stands at the satisfactory figure of 183 
per cent [he position as a whole reflects 
the successful underwriting of Mr. Horner 
during the earlier years and justifies our con- 
fidence in his successor, Mr. Hopwood. 

I come now to the Profit and Loss Account 
There are several interesting points to note 
Firstly, our net interest earnings have in- 
creased by a record amount of £26,977 to 
£184.544. This satisfactory result is due partly 
to the decision to reduce our liquid position, 
partly to double tax relief—now having its 
full effect—and partly to the steady rise in 
our funds available for investment, which may 
well be less characteristic of the immediate 
future 

Secondly, it is recommended that the 
Ordinary Dividend be raised from Is. 14d. per 
share to 2s. It is felt that the Shareholders 
have for many years submitted to a policy 
of under-distribution of profits and have been 
content to see benefit accruing to them from 
the building up of the financial strength of 
the Company. With this in mind and on the 
occasion of the Company’s Jubilee, it seems 
only right that they should participate more 
fully in the prosperity of the Company; but 
it will be noticed that the Preference and 
Ordinary Dividends together will still be well 
within the figure of our net interest earnings. 

Thirdly, and perhaps this is the item which 
gives the Directors the greatest pleasure, the 
occasion has been marked by a Jubilee Gift 
to the staff equal to 20 per cent. of the annual 
salary of everyone in the service of the Com- 
pany during the twelve months ended 31st 
January, 1954, (with proportionate reductions 
for those with less than twelve months ser- 
vice). Because we felt that those who had 
helped in the building of the Company over 
the earlier years should not be forgotten, we 
have extended the Gift to include all our pen- 
sioners, and the widows of deceased pen- 
sioners, in the same proportion. In addition, 
the sum of £30.000 has been paid into the 
Pension Fund over and above the Company’s 
covenanted contributions. And lastly, we have 
felt it appropriate to make special gifts for 
charitable purposes to the townspeople of 
Bolton, our birthplace and for nineteen years 
the home of our Head Office, and of Kendal, 
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where We are now so firmly settled, The 
total cost of these commemorative paym 
is £161,000. : 

I come next to the Balance Sheet. Petha 
the first point to emphasise is the growth it 
our invested funds. It is interesting to cop 
pare the figures of the last fourteen yea, 
that is, since the first year of the war, Ty 
Balance Sheet figures of our investments 
cluding properties, are as follows: 

1939 £2,025,907 


enty 


» 


1944 £3,446,257 

1949 £4,547,384 

1953 £7,047 467 
These figures represent an_ increase Over 


the period of £5,021,560, and the 1953 figury 
is almost three and a half times as large y 
the 1939 figure. The market value of oy 
invested funds shows a _ very satisfactory 
margin over book cost; and bearing in ming 
the high proportion of new investments, thy 
ratio of this margin to book cost is equally 
satisfactory. This and the increase in th 
interest and dividend earnings of recent yeay 
are a tribute to our investment advisers, ang 
to Mr. lan Macpherson in particular. 

I should like to turn for a moment to th 
other side of the Balance Sheet. It will ty 
remembered that reference was made in th 
Directors’ Report last year to the increas, 
after the close of the year, in the Company; 
Capital to £650,000, involving the issue of 4 
further £450,000 nominal amount of Ordinary 
Capital by way of capitalisation of £230,090 
from General Reserve and £220,000 from 
Profit and Loss Account. In this year 
figures the General Reserve has been restored 
to £1,000,000 by a transfer from Profit ang 
Loss Account of £230,000, and increased ty 
£1,100,000 by the transfer of the Contingeng 
Reserve of £100,000. 

Reference has been made to the pan 
played by our overseas business in the pro 
gress the Company is making. We have not 
yet appointed a successor to Mr. Hendersoa 
as Overseas Manager, and the travelliy 
abroad which is so necessary a part of effeo 
tive development and control has had to 
somewhat curtailed I myself was able to 
re-visit the Union of South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia in the spring of last year 
and to see again something of the extensive 
branch and agency organisation under the 
control of Mr. Paley, our Manager for 
Southern Africa. Mr, Henderson made visits 
to Denmark and Holland, and towards the 
end of the year our Secretary, Mr. Simpson, 
spent a month in Cape Town. Since thea, 
Mr. Paxton, our Assistant Overseas Manager, 
has visited Venezuela and some of the islands 
of the West Indies. In spite of many difficuk 
ties, and although motor rates are inadequate 
in almost every country, we are steadily pur 
suing a policy of expansion overseas, and it 
is with pleasure that we look forward t 
welcoming many of our good friends from 
abroad, including members of our own staf, 
to the Jublice Dinner to celebrate our fiftieth 
birthday which we are holding at the ené 
of May. 

This is perhaps essentially a time when W 
look back and count our blessings. It i 
certainly a moment when it is fitting 
remember all those who have laboured # 
faithfully and with such zeal to build up the 
Provincial over the years. And, finally, I 
should like to say how much I owe to th 
support and encouragement of my Depu 
Chairmen and my colleagues on the Boar 
without whose co-operation and ready help 
would have found my responsibilities so mud 
more onerous, 

Of the future all I would dare to say it 
that, given reasonable conditions in which to 
carry on, I have every confidence that the 
goodwill which sustains the Provincial today, 
and the ability and devoted service of ouf 
Executive, Managers and staff, are af 
assurance of progress in the years ahead not 
less notable than anything we have achieved 
so far. 
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FINANCE AND 


By NICHOLAS 


industrial problem of “‘manage- 
men,” which has never yet been 
a satisfactorily democratic way, 
crops up again with the new ICI profit- 
sharing scheme and Sir Ernest Lever’s 
apologia for managers. Both are well worth 
studying, but neither made me feel entirely 
happy. There will always be somcbody to 
suggest that the capitalist system 1s really a 
joving partnership between capital, manage- 
ment and workers, but having worked in the 
system all my life I know this to be untrue. 
What we reformists in all parties have been 
trying to do in the last thirty years is to 
stop its being a hateful, immoral and 
inefficient system, and I think we may claim 
that by and large we have succeeded. The 
capitalist system is working today efficiently, 
in spite of being over-taxed, and without 
serious social injustice. But it is not a 
partnership. The providers of the risk 
capital are legally the owners and the net 
profits, after prov iding for the managers and 
men at the market rate for salaries and 
wages, belong to the equity. The question is 
whether the owners should add to the 
market rate of pay by giving their managers 
and men special bonuses. Apparently about 
25 per cent. of all industrial firms in this 
country think that they shouid—and, in fact, 
operate some profit-sharing or bonus scheme. 
Of the profit-sharing ones the most import- 
ant are those of Associated Portland Cement, 
Rowntree, Vauxhall Motors, Triplex Glass, 
Joseph Lucas, Tate and Lyle, and Baker 
Perkins. 


THE great 
ment and 
solved in 


ICL Profit-sharing Scheme 

In the case of ICI, it is proposed, after the 
100 per cent. share bonus has been distri- 
buted, to pay each adult employee with 2} 
or more years’ service | per cent. of his 
annual pay for every | per cent. of the 
ordinary dividend in excess of 5 per cent, 
Assuming that 7$ per cent. will be the divi- 
dend for 1954, that will mean a bonus of 24 
per cent. This will be paid, after deduction 
of income tax, to trustees for investment in 
the ordinary stock of the company at the 
current market price. The stock will be 
held by the trustees until an employee has a 
minimum of £25 worth and it will then be 
turned over to him without restriction. 
About 75,000 permanent employees will be 
affected and the initial annual cost of the 
scheme will be about £1 million gross. It 
is not intended to be an incentive for harder 
work. The ICI are already providing 
incentive schemes for 43 per cent. of their 
workers, in addition to pension and welfare 
services costing £44 millions a year. This is 
purely a good-will scheme designed to create 
“a better understanding not only of what 
the company does but of the whole indus- 
trial process.”” In other words, it is expected 
not only to teach its workers capitalism but 
to make them capitalists. But I cannot 
believe that this is the way to do it. The 
scheme is simply a form of charity and the 
recipients of charity are often inclined to 
bite the hand that gives it. You can only 
learn to be a capitalist by investing your 
Savings in a risk capital and waiting for the 
profit or loss. Instead of being given shares 
the ICI workers should have been encouraged 
to buy shares in their company with their 
own savings and the encouragement should 
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have taken the form perhaps of one free 
bonus share for every share subscribed up 
to a certain limit. Personally, that would 
make me feel much more capitalistic than a 
£25 gift certificate from some benevolent 
trustees at some future date. 


Rewards for Managers 


I do not know what Sir Ernest Lever 
thinks of the ICI scheme but judging from 
his recent remarks to the Swansea Business 
Club he would probably claim that the 
industrial future of Great Britain depended 
much more on providing greater rewards 
for the skilled and adventurous executives 
(like himself), who innovate, improve and 
organise, than on providing profit-sharing 
for workers. It is probably true that we 
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tend to under-rate and under-pay manage- 
ment skill in this country as compared with 
America. In 1945 the egalitarian leaders of 
Labour really thought that industry could 
be run by managers on £2,000 a year, but 
they are wiser today. Efficiency and _ pro- 
ductivity, they found, are not raised by 
egalitarians. But we must keep a level head 
and not make the mistake of James Burn- 
ham by creating a managerial elite with 
special privileges and money power. On 
the whole I would say that the executives of 
industry are doing quite well by getting in 
addition to handsome salaries, options on 
shares or Opportunities to buy shares at 
prices below the market. Even those who 
come up the hard way from office stool or 
factory bench generally manage to die 
possessed of considerable wealth. How 
else can one account for their becoming so 
Capitalist-minded? It was foolish of James 
Burnham to suppose they would ever grow 
a managerial class-consciousness. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


THE set-back on the Stock Exchange proves 
at last that a bull market, however strong, 
is vulnerable to bad political news. The gilt- 
edged market was chiefly affected and the 
unduly steep fall in the undated stocks 
Suggests that professional speculation is 
again rampant. Good news from Geneva 
would, of course, cause a sharp rebound. 
The selling of industrial equity shares was 
not heavy and on Wednesday there were 
already signs of recovery. The company 
reports that are now being published are 
too good to allow buyers to stay out of the 
markets for very long. For example, the 
conservative directors of COATS surprised 
the market with their bonus and ROLLS 
ROYCE pleased the bulls with a scrip bonus 
of one-for-two and an increase in the divi- 
dend from 15 per cent. to 17} per cent. 
Before allowing for EPL Rolls Royce earn- 
ings were 62} per cent., trading profits hav- 
ing risen by 50 per cent. to over £3 millions. 
The market is, therefore, expecting next 
year, an increase in the cash distribution. 
It is not surprising that Rolls Royce led the 
recovery on Wednesday with a rise of 4s. 
to 85s. 


oe 


Tue very informative speeches of the chair- 
men of SHELL and ANGLO-IRANIAN OlII 
enable the investor to take stock of his oil 
holdings. Sir Frederick Godber frankly 
stated that trading conditions in the oil 
industry had worsened. There was now, he 
said, an excess of potential production and 
refinery capacity which would make for 
increasingly competitive conditions. This 
‘**could easily have an effect on earnings.” 
Last year’s slowing down of the growth in 
net profits was due in part to the slump in 
tanker freight rates which were now scarcely 


sufficicnt to cover operating costs. Costs 
were constantly increasing and capital 
requirements were extremely heavy. Petrol 


was over-taxed and the depreciation allowed 
on oil-field investment was inadequate. 
The only reassuring features were a 5 per 
cent. rise in world consumption last year 
and the remarkable success of the Shell 
“additive” in their premium petrol. The 
market in Shell shares has recently been 
strong and the question is whether the diffi- 
culties to which Sir Frederick has referred 


have been sufficiently discounted. I doubt it. 
At the present price of over 5j Shell shares 
yield only £4 12s. Od. per cent. gross if the 
equivalent dividend is paid on the capital 
increased by the one-for-five bonus. Of 
course, if 15 per cent. tax free is maintained, 
the yield would be 5} per cent., but this is 
by no means certain in view of the Chair- 
man’s remarks. As compared with leading 


, British industrial equities Shells are not dear 


but if the oil trade is going through a difficult 
time, the prudent investor would expect a 
higher yield to compensate for the risks, 


x : 


ANGLO-IRANIAN at 12 yield only 34 per cent. 
but the chairman’s statement intimated that 
the capital structure would be overhauled 
as soon as a settlement is reached in Persia. 
This implies a bonus distribution of two- 
or even three-for-one if the capital is to be 
brought into line with the present value of 
the assets. Nevertheless, Anglo-Iranian 
cannot escape from the fact that it is a 
Middle-Eastern political risk. Even if it 
regains its production in Persia it must be 
remembered that it will not make the same 
ratio of profit as it did before. Moreover, 
it will probably have to cut down its own 
production in Kuwait to make room for 
Persian oil in view of the current over- 
supply in the world’s markets. For the 
long-term Anglo-Iranian are well worth 
their present rise, provided there is no 
local war or revolution, but [am not tempted 


to buy the leading oil shares after their 
recent rise. 
“ 
I called attention to GOODLASS WALL 10s. 
shares last November when they were 


27s. 6d. as a comparatively cheap industrial 
equity. They are now quoted at 39s. 3d. to 
yield about 4 per cent. on the increased 
dividend of 16 per cent. paid out of earnings 
of over 70 per cent. A one-for-two bonus 
has been declared and the market is expect- 
ing more than the maintenance of the equiva- 
lent dividend on the increased capital. 1 
do not agree with the optimists that 16 per 
cent. will be maintained on the larger capital 
but 124 per cent. is not impossible. This 
would allow a yield of over 5 per cent, 
Here is a case for “sitting tight.” 
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Across 14, I divide one with her. (7. 

1. Sandra Belloni (contd.) (8.) 4 A put up job down on the farm. (8.) 
8. Jenny wasn’t exactly an exponent of - ™ His wither'd cheek and tresses grey 
stool-ball! 6. Seem'd to have known a better day 

- Had ) f th a (Scott), (8. 
s “ ) 
jo. Of tt F om rs Ay 19. Sad peer transfixed. (7.) 
’ the egative. (6.) ; 
+e : renc a ( i: i mine ae” ak 
. An election thing. (6.) 
wee ee $ 21. Do make a little more room for the 
3. The pelican unfortunately swallows the artist to come in. (6.) 














4 Cart. (5.) ' 22. Flowers are in good supply (6.) 
15. Noisy spot in Shinar. (5, 2, 5.) 25. Hanger-on on the telephone. (4.) 
28. Paixter successful in clection. (12.) 
@3. Frther's birds, rather leggy! (8.) Solution to Crossword No. 782 
84. R\gwn lays a wager round the ballot 

bow. (6.) 
26 And yonder shines - s harbin 

act (Shakespeare). (6.) 
27. Stir rum in @ trice for curry. (8.) 
28. A dashing fellow from Spain. (6.) 
29. Decline in plagues. (8.) 

Down 

1. Striking examples of staves (6.) 
2. One has to find standing room for the 

old caddy (6.) 
3. His occupation was gone. (7 
4. It goes to the dogs near London. (4.) 
6. Elia’s favourite child. (7.) 
7. Sound reason for using woad. (8.) 
8. Assassinated Q.C.? (8.) 
Al. It requires proof before sale. (7.) 

Solution will be published on June 11th. 

The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 782 are as follows: First prize to Mr. S. W 


WOOLVEN 


WiuINTLE 


Cotswold, Somerset Road, Fe 
Coldharbour, Wrotham, Kent 


rring, Sussex, and second prize to Mrs. D. E 
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No small part of the pleasure of receiving your Cheltenham 
and Gloucester dividends is due to the knowledge that 
income tax has been paid for. you: 24% interest on the 
maximum holding is equal to a monthly income of £18.18.9 
before paying income tax at the standard rate. Send today 
for our investment brochure, 
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THE NATIONAL COLLEGE OF 
HOROLOGY AND 
INSTRUMENT TECHNOLOGY 


offers a comprehensive training in fine instrument engineering 


Entrance requirements : G.C.E. with five subjects at ordinary 
Jevel (including Mathematics and Science) or equivalent. 


Students deferred from military service. 


Fees £62 10s. per annum. Financial assistance usually obtain- 
able from Local Education Authorities. Scholarships also offered 
by the British Clock and Watch Manufacturers’ Association. 


Next session commences 27th September, 1954. 
Further details and application forms obtainable from: 


The Secretary of the College, St. John Street, London, E.C.1 
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SHOPPING BY POST 


FRENCH SARDINES. For those who know 
and appreciate the best. 4joz, tins, 4 for 
1@s. 12 for 34s. 6d. Post paid. SHILLING 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, E.C.3 
GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwith- 
standing sensationa] new drug and serum 


discoveries, the truth about garlic as a 
remedy for rheumatism stands as it has 
stood for 5,000 years: that powerful purifier 
and healer given by Nature for the use 
of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving 
rheumatism at its root Send 50s. for 
1,000 tablets, six months’ treatment, and 
interesting booklet about garlic; that 
immemorial remedy of Nature Garlisol 
Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex 

NOTEPAPER PRINTED with address, etc 


Send 2) stamp for samples with typesheet 
enabling choice of style and type to meet 


your own taste.—S. Roy, 50 Audenshaw 
Rd., Audenshaw, Lancs. For all printing 
PORTABLE (spring-wound) Gramophones 


Perfect condition guar, List 2)d. Lunts, 4 
Woodlang Grove, Woodthorpe, Nottingham 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, From the 
Glen of the roses Rich in beauty and 
pleasing in price. Rosemoyne the supreme 
authority in Linens invite you to send for 
their illustrated catalogue Rosemoyne 
Linens, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland 








i 
Studied Comiort 





A fine hotel, to be enjoyed for 
its perfect comfort, courtesy 
and cuisine as much as for its 
superb situation and facilities 
for first-class golf. Within easy 
reach of Scotland’s capital— 
Edinburgh. Write for Brochure 
w.6 





ASHLEY COURTENAY RECOMMENDED 


WOODSIDE HOTEL 


ABERDOUR FIFE 
RA RAC RSAC 


Telephone : ABERDOUR 8 
Telegrams : WOODSIDE ABERDOUR 








THEOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Books on 
Comparative Religion, 
Yoga, Philosophy, etc. 
Apply Dept. 5, 

50 Gloucester Place, London, WI 














Invite you to attend their 


ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


onday, May 3lst—6.30 p.m. 


\WESTMINSTER CENTRAL HALL 


Chairman : 

The Earl of Shaftesbury 
K.P., G.C.V.O. 
Speaker : 

The Archdeacon of London 
Ven. O. H. Gibbs-Smith 
Reception of Purses by: 
The Lady Brabourne 


Tickets 2/6 and 6d. from: 





egete TOCYN moreL, . . , ec « . . 
atmosphere, position, foo an service. | in high class holidays at low prices ur ee 
32, John Street, W.C.1 Detailed brochure. AA. R.A.C., Bign- | booklets will save you pounds.—OLIVERS 
poste Abersoch TRAVELS, 16 Cork Street, London, W.1. 
| TTT rencittin 
pres 3 & Newspaper. Entered as quvondé-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec, 23. 1896. Published by Tue Spectator Lrp., at its Offices, 99 Gower s. 
‘ m, W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221. Printed in Great Britain by Grorcs Bexripcz & Co., Ltp., 36-37 Steward St., London, B.1. Subscription Rate to any addres i 
the World: 35s. per annum (52 weeks) Postage on this issue: Inland ang overseas, 2d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d.—Friday, May 28, 1954. 





THE SPECTATOR, MAY 28, 


| TENNIS BOUNDARY NETTING, roped top 
and botiom, 10 ft. high. 30 yds., 39s. 
60 yds., 77s.; 90 yds., 114s.; 150 yds. 


(normal full court) 184s. Diamond mesh, 
loses approximately one-third length when 





erected. F. J. Offord & Son, “ S,”" Martins 
Score, Lowestoft. 
| TYPEWRITERS ‘DUPLICATORS: Verney 
Clayton MC, Market Rasen, 5.8.6. 
ACCOMMODATION 
EDINBURGH.—Sup. board resid. (private 
villa) Good food. 5 gns Full board 
12s. 6d B.—Box 578C 


| ALDERNEY. 


| BOGNOR, 


| A.A., 


| lovely 
| LAKE DISTRICT. Ambleside 


| 


EDINBURGH.—7-roomed furnished house 
to let from end of June; 6 gns.—Box 846C 
LARGE family house and garden. 20 mins 
London. To let August.—Box 844C 
NEWPORT, PEM.—To let furn 
(1 storey); ideally situated near 
bedrooms, bathroom, h, & c., ind. san.; 
Oct. to July 35s. a week; Oct "to May 30s 
Golf fishing.—Downs, Allandale Rd., Burn- 
ham. Som 
STUDLAND, 


cottage 
sea; 3 


DORSET.—Wel! furnished 
bungalow, 3 double bedrooms, 1 single, 
lounge-diningroom, all electric, to let for 
4 weeks from June 15, and again October- 
April. Few minutes sea.—Box 850C 


SE ——aES - 


HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


The happiest Island of them 
all. Only 2 hrs. from Southampton. Vacan- 
cies Grand Hotel from June 1. "Phone; 60. 
BARMOUTH, WALES, for glorious scenery, 
Min-y-mor private hotel. Sea front. Ball- 
room. talkies, table tennis. Brochure from 
F. Waddling 

Comfortable Guest House, good 
terms mod. Widworthy, 

50 








food, quiet garden, 
Sylvan Way. Tel 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
Cliff Tel.: 1944. 
front Gardens 
Superlative food 
Winter 

BUCKS ‘Tapping House "’ Hotel. Great 
Missenden A charming 1i7th-cent. house 
in the lovely Chiltern Hills, just 1 hr. from 
London. Noted for excellent food, absolute 
comfort. All bedrooms h. & c. Tel.: 616. 


CORNWALL, Trenean Hotel, Looe, licensed, 
beautiful estate. Luxurious rooms. 
Good food and wines. Golf. Widegates 221. 


GARBRIDGE HOTEL, Appleby, Westmor- 
On Roman Road overlooking Eden 
Magnificent views Lake Hills and 

Good centre motoring and 
walking, Fishing, Golf, Cent. htg. Billiards 
Library and Music Room. R. Licence. T.V 
RAC, AA. Tel.: 71, 


GOATHLAND. North 
Fairhaven Private Hotel 
‘ountry and the —— 
home cooking, H c 
fires ang bedside tights all 
served by buses and trains. 
GooD FOOD CLUB 
ver 800 places throughout Britain which 
serve a good meai of a reasonable price, 
in the GOOD FOOD GUIDE 1954. Revised 
and enlarged and still 5s., from all book- 
sellers Publisheg by Cassell = Co., 37 
St. Andrews Hill, London, E.C 


GUESTS RECEIVED in 
facing south oc 
surroundings, borders 
Good food, everything 
booked June and July 
Marchant, Tickners, Hawkhurst, Kent 
HOLIDAYS 7? Eaglehurst Hotel, Great 
Clacton, Essex, offers good food, garden 
produce; lovely old house, modern comforts 
Terms 5-7 gns. Telephone Clacton 1433 
KENDAL Elmhurst Private Hotel Tel 
1122 Ideal centre for lakes and coast 
Families welcomed Quiet, comfortable 
garden 


Connaught Court, W 
3 rms, 200 yds. sea 
Putting Green, Garages. 
8-9 gns. weekly. 7 gns 


Pennines 


Yorkshire Moors 
in midst 
Super 
water, 
rooms, 


comfort, 
electric 
Village 


tive house 
Beautiful 
Kent and Sussex 
home made Pully 
Terms 5) guineas 


attra 
cons 


Rydal Lodge 
House High standard catering 
Early and late bookings. 


beaut. view, mod 


Guest 
comfort 
LAKES. Charm. old mans., 
cons. & terms. Croft Hotel, Ambleside 2334 
LLANGOLLEN. Bryn Howel Hall Hot 
and cold, home produce, boating, billiard« 
illustrated brochure, Telephone 2331. 


MANOR FARMHOUSE, East Woodyates 
Salisbury. Comf. Accom. Cuisine of dis- 
tinction. A ‘* chez Sebastien '’ Guest House 


Centre of beauty 


MARLBOROUGH, Wilts 
Roman 


and historic interest on the great 


Highway AILESBURY ARMS HOTEL 
Driving from East to West or North to 
South, this prominent fully licensed free 
hotel is a delightful place in which to 
“Halt Awhile.” Ground floor suites 
Tel.: Mariborough One. Ashley Courtenay 


recommended 

NORTH COTSWOLDS. Small Guest House 
offers comfort and good cooking for peace- 
fuj country holidays. Personal attention 
iven to vistors Apply Miss Ballard, 
Catbrook Furlong, Chipping Campden. 
Abersoch. Unique 


lf 


| 
| 


1954 


COMPLEAT ANGLER 


MARLOW, Bucks. 
HOTEL, 31 miles from London, 
ing the River Thames’s most 


overlook- 
beautifu’ 


| weir. Centre for Windsor, Ascot, Henley. 

A good base for Stratford-on-Avon (70 

miles). Exceptional cuisine and service. 

Central heating. Private bathrooms avail- 

able. Tennis, Boating, Golf. Apply 

Manager Tel.: Marlow 915 Ashley 

Courtenay recommended. | 
ROTTINGDEAN, famous seaside and down- 

land village, near Brighton. Old Norton 

House, reputed for food, comfort, atmos- 

phere. From 8 gns, Brochure. Tel.: 3120. | 
RYE.—The Hope Anchor. RAC, AA| 
approved Licensed. Secluded walled 

| garden, Superb position in a lovely centre 

for holidays. Rye 


| from 


| Children welcomed, 
|} and Mrs , 


SARK is really beautiful in the Spring and 
early Summer, and La Sablonnerie, conver- 
ted from a XvVith-century farmhouse, is 
ideal for a simple, carefree holiday. Terms 
7-8 gns. Fully licensed. ‘‘ The con- 
vivial corner of a lovely island.”’ Tel.: 
Sark 61. 
SELSEY, SUSSEX.—Pleasant seaside holi- 
days free from household worries at a 
house of charm and character adjoining 
sandy beach. Good food well cooked, home 
produce, all bedrooms with h. & ec. 
Brochure from Major 
Evans, ‘ Double Barn." Tel.: 
281811. 

SOMERSET, Clevedon, 
for restful holidays, comfort, good food 
assured, Brochure on request. Tel.: 3270. 
SOUTHAMPTON. St y wee a House, 
5 Archers Road. H. & con- 
veniences. Accom 24243. 


SUSSEX DOWNS. Guest 
House (17th century). Jevington, the vil- 
lage in the Downs. Easy access East- 
bourne All comf. Broch, Polegate 178. 


THE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac, Corn- 
wall. Perfect for a restful holiday, every 


Grosvenor House 


for cate. MTel: 
Monks Rest 


| comfort in qa charming, old-world setting 


bathing, mag- 
Good touring 
Phone 264 


Directly facing harbour, sale 
nificent cliff/country walks 
centre, garage. Terms 6-74 gns 
WEST SOMERSET. ‘The Hermitage,’ 
Alcombe, Minehead, 17th cent. hse. com- 
bines old-world charm with mod. comforts 
Good food & cooking. Ideal early holidays 





WEST SUSSEX, Abingworth Hall, near | 
Storrington; Downland country; 7 acres 
grounds; indoor and outdoor amusements 
11 miles from sea, buses. Ideal for holi- 
| days or long-term Several ground-floor 
bedrooms Unlicens: d Stn. Pulborough 
Tei West Chiltington 2257 

YEALAND MANOR, a quiet beauty spot 
near A6 highway, 3 miles N. of Carnforth 
(Tel. 104) Ideal overnight quarters. Mod 
charges Unlicensed. 


of real | 


} 
members recommend 


YORKSHIRE DALES. Billy-Garth Guest 
House, Horton-in-Ribblesdale, at foot of 
Penyghent, overlooking River Ribble 
Small, comfortable, good fare, Cordon Bleu 
= Ideal touring centre. Brochure. 
a —— —= 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


14-DAY MID-AUGUST Summer School 
for lovers of Drama, Historic Ruins and 
Country Life. Held at the Medieval Castle 
of Usk, Mon Brochure from Playphonic 
Productions Limited, 21 Cambrian Roa 
Newport, Mon 


B & B GUIDES to 


A 


Devon and Cornwall 
Kent and Sussex Inns. farms, guest 
houses, etc ls. 5d. each, post paid 
Herald, 3 Teevan Road, Croydon 
HOLIDAYS the “En Famille Way 
Austria, France, Germany, Holland 
get the best out of travelling is to learn 
to understand new customs, new ways of 
living, new ways even of thinking.’’ Spend 
your holidays abroad in the interesting, 
friendly atmosphere of a private family 
Illus. Brochure: E.F.A., 20 Buckingham 
St., W.C.2. Tel.: TRAfalgar 7246-8 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE for a summer 
holiday in Madeira! Madeira island has 
sunshine, warmth and flowers the whole 
year round Swimming, boating. fishing 
and many outdoor recreations. The mag- 
nificent scenery of this colourful resort, 
the charm and friendliness of the people 
all go to make Madeira a favourite among 
holiday makers Pull details from Casa 
de Portugal, 20 Lower Regent Street, W.1, 
your Travel Agent or write direct to 
Delegacao de Turismo da Madeira, Funchal. 


OLIVERS OF MAYFAIR for the cheapest 
and best holidays abroad. 16 Cork Street, 
London, 

TOURING IN IRELAND 7 We hope you'll 
spend some time at Skryne Castle, Tara 
Co, Meath. Delightful country guest house. 
25 miles from Dublin. 

THE PALE PINK light of the 
ISLANDS-NAPLES-CAPRI-ATHENS 
wonderful sea journey from 15 days, roa. 
44 gens, inclusive, also SPAIN-BALEARICS- 
CANARIES by the U.K. General agents 
of the Transmediterranean Line. Rail, 
sea, air, coach, Olivers of Mayfair specialise 


in 
* To 


GREEK 








—_ 
DEVON’S 
FESTIVAL OF THE Arts 


Presented by the Taw and Torridge 


Festival Society Ltd.: 25th July to 
8th August. Drama, Opera, Ballet, 
Concerts, Dancts, Textile and 


Fashion and Pottery Exhibitions, 
Wine Tasting, etc. The Festival 
Brochure is now available from the 
Festival Office, Westminster Bank 
Chambers, Boutport Street, Barn. 
staple. Please mark your envelope ¢ 




















Travel te 


SOUTH AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


y 
Suaw Savint Lins 


* ARAWA (Tourist class) June} 
* Ceramic (ist class) Jom & 
* Dominion Monarch (ist class) June 
t Mataroa (Tourist class) June # 


* Via Cape Town. f Via Panama to NA 


OFF SEASON FARES—First Class to Aw 
tralia and New Zealand in operation untf 
30th June, 1954 


Apply Local Passenger Agent of 


11A LOWER REGENT STREET, 
LONDON 8.W.1. 
Telephone. WHItehall 1488. 


oe em 
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NICE 


There is a new 
through Skymaster 
service to the Riviera 
this summer calling 
at Marseilles and going 
on to Nice. They look 
after you very well on 
board, a good lunch free 
of charge and cigarettes 
and drinks duty free 
Connecting transport 
is available to 
anywhere on 
the French or 
Italian Rivieras and it 
is so nice not having to change 
aeroplanes on the way. It costs 
£29.15.0 return to Nice or £29.98 
to Marseilles. Our Travel Agent 
arranged it all. 

Other tourist return fares from London: 











PARIS £13 . - ne 
PARIS Epicurean Visc ount . . 
BARCELONA .. oe 236.118 
PALMA £40 148 
ROME eqs 
MILAN emae 
GENEVA emit 


From Manche. ter slightiy more 
Dlustrated brochure on request 


AIR FRANCE 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8.W.1 
WHiteball 4455 














